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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY 
beg to announce that they are now issuing the 
NOVELS of Mr. THOMAS HARDY, Mr. BLACK- 
MORE, and Mr. CLARK RUSSELL, at HALF-A- 
CROWN, in a style of Binding uniform with the 
Edition which they are publishing of WILLIAM 
BLACK’S NOVELS. 


The whole of the following Works will soon be ready :— 


By THOMAS HARDY. 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 


With a New Photogravure Portrait from a Photogreph. [Now ready, 


THE TRUMPET-MAJOR. THE LAODICEAN. 


A PAIR of BLUE EYES. 
THE MAYOR of CASTER- The HAND of ETHELBERTA. 


BRIDGE. TWO on a TOWER. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
LORNA DOONE. 


CLARA VAUGHAN. EREMA. 
CHRISTOWELL. CRADOCK NOWELL. 


ALICE LORRAINE. | MARY ANERLEY. 
CRIPPS the CARRIER. KIT and KITTY. 
TOMMY UPMORE. | SPRINGHAVEN. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
THE WRECK OF THE “GROSVENOR.” 


With a New Photogravure Portrait. 
AN OCEAN FREE LANCE. | JOHN HOLDSWORTH, 
CHIEF MATE. 


THE FROZEN PIRATE. 
A SEA QUEEN. 


JACK’S COURTSHIP. 

A STRANGE VOYAGE. 
LITTLE LOO. A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. 
THE LADY MAUD. BETWIXT the FORELANDS. 
MY WATCH BELOW. MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. 








By WILLIAM BLACK. 
Ready. 
A DAUGHTER of HETH.; GREEN PASTURES and PIC. 
With Portrait of the Author. CADILLY. 
TheSTRANGE ADVENTURES | MACLEOD of DARE. 
of a PHAETON. | LADY SILVERDALES 


SWEETHEART. 
A PRINCESS — WHITE WINGS. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. | SUNRISE. 
KILMENY. | THE BEAUTIFUL WRETOH. 


MADCAP VIOLET. | SHANDON BELLS. 
THREE FEATHERS. _ADVENTURES in THULE. 


THE MAID of KILLEENA. | YOLANDE. 
OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


The RETURN of the NATIVE. 


NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES AND THE 
BOOKSELLERS. 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. By Capt. A. T. Mahan, 


Author of “‘ The Influence of Sea Power upon History,” P 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“ A biography, based on family papers, of the great Federal admiral, who ‘ attacked regard~- 
of consequences, and never turn:d back.’ 


THE HISTORY of SOUTH AUSTRALIA: from 


its Foundation to the Year of its Jubilee; with a Chronological Summary of all the 
gp events of interest up t> date. By EDWIN HODDER. Author of ‘‘ George 

e Angas, Father and Founder of South Australia,” &¢. With Maps. 2vole., 
crown 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


‘** A valuable contribution to the story of the rise of ‘ Greater Britain.’ ”»—7' mes. 


JAPAN AS WE SAW IT. By Miss M. Bicker- 


STETH. With Preface by the Right Rev. the Lond BISHOP of EXETER. Fully 
illustrated by Reproductions from Photographs. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
‘* Miss bickersteth records with intelligence her observations of Japanese character and 
*, and conveys incidentally a correct idea of the curious and, aecthetically speaking, 
rather painful process of E) through which the Japanese are now paseing.”’ 


LONDON’S WORLD'S FAIR, 1893, and great 


Social, Political, and Moral E tion. By C EYRE PASCOE and FRED 
PEGRAM. Illustrated bya les of Original Illustrations of all the Current Topics, 
Fads, and Fashions of London, by Fred Pegram. Royal Svo, in attractive coloured 
wrapper, 1s. 
“The book should have a big success, for it combines amusement with instruction in a 
manner Gistinctly original.’’— Review of Reviews. 


MEMOIR and LETTERS of CHARLES SUMNER. 


By EDWARD L. PIERCE. Vol. III. (1845-1860) and Vol. IV. (1860-1874), with 
Portraits. * 2 vols., royal Svo, cloth, 26s, 


** These volumes may be commended to the student of American history and eee * ‘ad 


Globe. 





VISION and DUTY. By t the Rev. C. A. Berry, of 


Wolverhampton. ith Photogravu Crown 8vo, — 8s.6d. Volume XVI. 
im the ** PREACHERS OF THE. AGE » SERIES 


FAITH and CRITICISM: Essays by Congrega- 


tionalists. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Among the Contributors are—Professor BENNETT, Prefooses ADENEY. Rev. P. T. 
FORSYTH, M.A., Rev. ERIC LAWRENCE, Rev. R. oF ORTON, Rev. H. ARNOLD 
THOMAS, "Rev. F. H. STEAD, M.A., ak. ABMITAGE, and THOS. RALEIGH. 

“ A noteworthy manifesto....... These essayiste are full of the spirit of the new time... The 


dominant tone of the essays is one of buoyant hopefulness, of exultant, and one might s say of 
daring, faith.’’— Christian World. 


THE GLACIAL NIGHTMARE and the FLOOD: 


A Sennt, Aone © to Common  Extravagance of some Recent Geology. 
By _ Sir RY 8. HOWORTH. 1 OL CLE. M. ~ i &c., Auther of “The Mammoth 
and the Flood,” &c. 2 vols , demy 8vo, cloth, 30 


‘*The book is one which no geologist can neglect.” — Times. 


THE TOWN of COWPER;; or, the Litera 


Historical Associations of Olney and its Neighbourhood. ee eas ty 
Author of “ The boy = Cowper,” &c. Second Edition. Tlustrate3. 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 


“Mr. Wright’s pleasant oe of antiquities and bistory.””—Saturday Review, 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 
WILFRED WAIDE, BARRISTER and NOVELIST 


By RICHARD PENDEREL. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 


A POLISH CONSPIRACY ; or, a Wandering Star. 
} we DU TERTRE (Denzil Vane), Author of “From the Dead.” Crown £vo, 





SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITION NUMBER 


(THE MAY NUMBER ENLARGED). 
NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE. 


Among the Contributors to this Special Exhibition Number are :—Thomas 
Hardy, Walter Besant, Rk. L Stevenson, Henry James, Bret Harte, George W. 





Cable, Frances Hodgeon Burnett, Sarah Orne Jewett, and other well-known 
English and American writers. The Illustrations are a special feature. 





Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrv., Sr. Dunstran’s House, Ferrer Lane, E,C, 
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TYPE-WRITING. 
Aims poe PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Dy jaterary, ot Medical MSS. carefully ond prompt ly 
ten by Ray .», 40, Norfolk . Strand, V 


Co. 
P = Ft for dicts ation, Highest 


: | YYPE- WRITING. —anl kinds of Copying. 

sey 4 MANUSCRIPTS, Pedigrees &c. Home Work. 
Terms: < = folio (72 words); or 5,000 words, and over, Is. ro 
ironman, hh on or before delivery. —Miss Nie@utineatt, e 
Avenue, Stevenage, Herts. 





[T YPE-WRITING. —TWO YOUNG 


LADIES WISH for WORK in their own home. Authors’ MSS., 
Specifications, Scientific and Technical Matter, neatly copied. —For 
terms address Miss Grimsuaw, 2, Ranelagh Gardens, Fulham. 


‘WiILMIn GTON VILLA, good residential 


House, with Paddocks, with or without about 13 acres old 
grass land.—Apply, Fo.xineron Estate Office, Polegate, Sussex. 


OuUTH of FRANOE. — Rev. LEON 

BOS8T, le Béarn, Basses Pyrénées, RECEIVES 

YOUNG ENGL RIK GENTLEMEN as Boarders or Pupils. French, 
Classics, &e. Healthy, bracing climate. Best references. 











OLD WEDGWOOD. —LOAN EX- 

HIBITION of selected oxsenples from noted collections. 
Period 1763-1793. ON VIEW at Mr. RATHBONE’S GALLERY, 
20, Alfred Place West, South Kensington aoe Station, Museums, and 
Imperial Institute), 11 to 5. Admission by address card. 


[Apr and OCEYLON.—A Charming 


Series of PICTURES of the above, by JOHN VARLEY (of 
Eayptian 2 and J Jenene reputation), is now being EXHIBITED at the 
EW BOND STRE 





e selections from this 
series — by] i. ye the Queen and T.R. H.’s the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught are on view. The leading Press have commented in most 
a le terms upon the freshness and truth of this collection, and 
unite i g ali i ted in our Indian Empire and 

olony to inspect it. 


ANTS.—In lovely country, good and 

well-furnished BED and SITTING-ROOMS. Excellent 

attendance. 15s. per week. Close to Church and Station. Under two 
hours to London. —Fraxci 18 Bacor, Burghelere, Newbury 











XFORD.—A University Lecturer, living 


in the best part of Oxford, receives a YOUNG LADY, 
Boarder or Pupil. into her Family. Modern inaqeeets. —Address K- 
care of Messrs. Terry & Uo., 6, Hatton Garden, E B. nO. 


CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DU LAUD « co., 8, Sono Square, 


ee 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 


AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


be HAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 


ks and Tracts by Stopford Brooke, Dr. Ch 











LLEGE FOR BOYS OR GIRLS, WITH POSSESSION. 


OXFORDSHIRE, on the be-ie?s of BUCKS, 36 miles from 
London, 


Yes AMERSHAM HALL ESTATE, of 


aides ACRES, CAVERSHAM-on-THAMES, near READING, 
‘a remarkably well-built, conveniently arranged, and com- 
moa “y "MODERN MANSION of very pl | tee Class Rosees 
4 handsome Rec ‘ion. OM, 51 
tuple ining Lay a. we Rig here 
and very complete abling (4 loose boxes), © ouse, 
Farm buildings, io ‘Swimming my capital Cottages, highly at 
ductive Gardens, charming Gro ornamentally timbered k 
Lands, Tennis Lawns, Cricket ond Football aren of TWENTY i ates. 
-_ 4 a — Lodge, with a total ACRES, 
magnificent position on the h igh faawes. abeve ithe 
Vil. KG “of CAVERSHAM and the RIVE 
southern aspect, a remarkably healthy soil and subsoil, one 4% - sand 
x half from the pecapasous tows — of Reading, and the Great W 
south Western, a tern Railway Stations, less than 1 
hour’s ride from Paddingto’ 
This unique and valeshio Propert rs been mos: 
oussenstany occupied as GHCL A *ROXS" sc tol. for which 
iu t is admirably ante or_it is suitable for a LADIE 
BOLLEGH, ‘a CONVA reSCENT 1 OME, a HOSPITAL, or other 
Institution ; or the removal of the School premises would leave a 
commodious and choice GENTLEMAN'S PRESIDENCE of very 
pleasing appearance, vg J charming surrow ndings, and 13 acres of 
oa timbered Park and Pl Land, for the erection 
of Nine Picturesque Residences. 
It will (unless previously sold privately) 


BE SOLD BY AUCTION 


MESSRS. HASLAM & SON, 
At the QUEEN’S HOTEL, READING, 


On TUESDAY, June 18th, at 3 o’clock, 
Asa whole, or in Lots. 
Particulars vines, v vie, a gyntiticns of Sale may be obtained at 
i. Now Gout ading ; of Messrs. Wateruovuse & Co., Solicitors, 
w Court, otel, Res 's Inn, London; or of Messrs. Hast. am & Sow, 
's and Surveyors, Friar Street _Chambers, R 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—The 

following ERATE ATION a | be held _ at OWENS 

COLLEGE, MANCHESTER ; UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVER- 
POOL; an PORKSHIRE SOLLEGE, LEEDS, in June :— 

An Batrance Examination in Arts (introductory tod the Faculty of 
Mesicine) on Monday, June 19th, and following days. 

An Entrance Examination in Arts introduetory te the Faculty of 
wy on Monday, June 19th, and following days, 

A Preliminary Examination (introductory to the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, and Laws), on Thursday, June 15th, and following days. 

The examination fee (£2), accompanied by a list of the subjects taken, 
must be sent to the Recistrar (from whom conditions > entrance and 
further particulars can be obtained) on or before June 1 

Manchester, May, 1 


PF EPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART, 
ROYAL COLLEGE of SCIENCE, LONDON. 
Dean: Rt. Hon. Professor HUXLEY, LL.D., P.R.S. 
NEXT SESSION begins 4th OCTOBER, 1393. 
Prospectus and Forms of Application (which should be sent in this 
month) can now be obtained from the Recistrrar. 


—- Kitchens, ample 




















MUDIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or tages | friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 





SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria Bt, B.C. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c.—KING, SELL & RATEAO®. Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., are 
prepared to wndeveabe the Printin and Publishing of first-class 
Seeepes Magazines, Books, Catalogues. Pamphlets, Prospectuses, 
Artic of Association, Minutes of Evidence, &c , in the best style, 
Their offices are fitted with the latest improvements in Rota 
other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign nthe’ , an they 
employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the 
for I i ices, free Advertising and Publis ments 

t Telephone 2759. Telegraph, * * Africanism, y 








IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 

13, Lincoln’s Inn, Fields.—ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, and 

SCULPTURE.—UPEN FREE, from 11 to5, on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 

Thursdays and OPridays, in March, April, May, Tore July, and 

August. Cards for Students are to’ be obtained from the Curator, 
Mr. Wyatt Parworrs, at the Museum. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London. 





Fine Art Publications. 


ALFRED STEVENS and his WORK. With 
57 Full-Page Autotype Illustrations and Memoir and 
Criti Descriptions, by Mr. HUGE STANNUS, 
F.R.LB.A. Price Six Guineas. 


THE ART of FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI. 
One Hundred Examples, with Notes and Memoir by 
LOUIS FAGAN, Esq. In Four Parts. Price, complete, 
Twelve Guineas. Separate Plates may be obtained. 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM of TURNER. 
Autotype Facsimiles, accompanied with Notices of each 
Plate, by the Rev. ‘STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. Pab- 
lished in 3 vols. Four Guineas each. Separate Plates 
may be obtained. 


IDYLLS of the NORFOLK BROADS. By 
P. H. EMERSON, B.A.,M.B. Twelve Plates in Auto- 
gravure, in handsome Portfolio, with Descriptive Letter- 
press. Proofs, £1 11s.6d. Prints, £1 1s. 

Fine Art Cataleges, 186 Pages, post free, 6d. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a poniiy 
increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated process 
for large plates and editions de luxe. For °~- Book Iilustrations 
Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. have 
the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on view Prices 
on application. i wha 


J. CO. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 


For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book Illustrations, 
Or iginal MSS., Designs, Lace, Manufactures, Photographs, 
Ys Views, Artistic Advert i ts, Catalogues, dc., dc. 











Martin: eau, Loe Parker, M. vage, and others.— Book- hey 
British and Foreigt ee Association, Essex Hall, Essex $ 
Strand, London, 

he post free on application. 


2 . 


at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and price list on application. 


Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 











DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


A Treatise on the Analytical Geometry of the 
Point, Line, Circle, and Conic Sections : 


Containing ‘oe —— of its most recent Extensions, with 
umerous Examples. 
By JOnM CASEY, LL.D., F.B.8. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


London: Lonemans, Green & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton Baiidiogs Oe e, London 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CEN INTEREST all allowed on DEPOSIT 
repayable on deman 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthl. aD when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHA ARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives oy sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
: HOW on 10 GUiNE*S FER MONTE. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
-PRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


__ To E.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BAND & CO’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


PorreD ) MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also, 
JASSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
([URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
G PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
~ CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. — 
LE ADDRESS — 
ll, LITTLE. STANHOPE STREET, 
M4 YF. 


» W. 
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DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO ADMIRAL H.R.H. THE 
DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 


Tastefully printed in large 8vo size, and handsomely bound, price 218. 50 copies have been 
printed on Large Paper, price £2 2s. net to Subscribers. A few copies bound in wood from 
** Cook’s Tree,” price £2 2s. net ; and Large-Paper copies, £4 4s. net. 


CAPTAIN COOK'S JOURNAL of his FIRST 
VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD, in HM. 
Bark “ Endeavour,” 1768-71, being a Reprint of 
the Original MS., Edited with Notes and an Intro- 


duction, by Capt. WHARTON, RN. [ilus- 


trated by Charts of the track and Discoveries made. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PaTsRNOSTER Row, Lonpon. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


THE REFUGEES: 


A Tale of Two Continents. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Author of *‘ Micah Clarke,’’ &c. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ The reader will bere find abunjant store of exciting adventures, told wifh a graphic and 
Gescriptive skill which will add to the author’s already considerable reputation.” 

SCOTSMAN.—* Mr. Conan Doyle has fairly surpassed bimeelf in his new st-ry, ‘The Refuges.’ The whole book is 
esnceived in a fine spirit of 1 omance, and wrought out with a vigour to which this author’s readers are now accustomed, but 
= has soves been shown to tetter effect than here. The story will increase its author’s reputation and enjoy a wide- 
spread popularity. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* The book is alive with rapid acticn and abourds with dramatic incident. The hero and his 
friend from America, Amos Green, meet with adventures well-nigh as many and as terrific as do the Three Musketeers in 
Dumas’ immortal story. In France they fight for their lives over and over again with the «missaries of the Jesuits and the 
hirelings of the king’s abandoned mistress ; in America they defend their scalps against Red Indian braves, and in both 
countries they fight with a gallantry so Cistinguished and against cdds so Cezperate as to make one hold one’s breath. They 
are never out of danger from the first pege to the last. The fret and second volumes will interest most men and w 








MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Just out.—With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A SKETCH of the LIFE of 
GEORGIANA, LADY DE ROS; with some Reminis- 
cences of 


Wellin . y yt — a the may 2 
on. er e Hon. Mrs. J. 
SWINTON. —— 


THE HOME RULE BILL. 
a few days, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


In le 
A LEAP IN THE DARK: Or, Our 
New Constitution. By Prof. A. V. DICEY. 
out.— Crown 8vo, 3: 


Just 3. 6d. 
IRISH NATIONALISM: an Appeal 
to History. By the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.G. 

“The Duke of Argyll pulverizes very thoroughly the ‘in- 

flated fable’ which forms the foundation of Mr. Gladstone's 

, and according to which Ireland was a happy and a 

prosperous land until the bratal English coaquered her ‘ seven 
centuries’ ago.” — Times. 


With Map and Illustrations, crown Svo, 14s. 
THE DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN 


in CONSTANTINOPLE. By Mrs. MINTO ELLIOT, 
init of ‘**The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” ‘‘—in 
icily,”’ &c, 


THREE NEW VOLUMES OF UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION MANUALS. 
LOGIC, INDUCTIVE and DEDUCTIVE 


By WILLIAM MINTO, Jate Professor of Logic and 
Literature, University of Aberdeen. With Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. [Just out, 


THE PHYSIOLOGY of the SENSES. 
By JOHN McKENDRICK, Prof: ssor of Physiology in 
the University of Glasgow; and Dr. SNODGRASS, 
Physiological Laboratory, Glasgow. With I!lustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 64. { Just out. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of the BEAUTI- 
FUL. PartIl. By Prof. KNIGHT, Univesity of St. 
Andrews. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Just out. 

** Professor Knight has written a very original and able hook 
on the philosophy of the beautiful. He has studied carefully 











who 
are not bigoted disciples of Mr. W. D. Bowells, and exclusive lovers of the novel in which nothing happens. The third will 
be read with rapture by boys (Jet us hope their name is legion) for whom * The Spy’ and ‘ The Pathfinder’ still have irre- 
sistible charms. Mr. Doyle's Indians are really splendid. 

LEEDS MERCUR Y.—* An extremely well-told romance of real and sustained power.”’ 

GLASGOW HERALD.—* Certainly a book to read; it marks a very distinct progress in the author’s already notable 


career.” 
Lonnon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


N ATI O N A [_ All the Profits are divided among the Assured 
FOR MUTUAL P R OV | D F N T PROFITS ALREADY DECI.ARED 


LIFE ASSURANCE. £4,600,000. 
Par i crams, 236000 INSTITUTION. 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued combining Life Assurance at 
Minimum Cost with provision for Old Age. 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C 











J. W. ARROWSMITA’S NEW LIST. 


KANGS OF CRICKET. By Ricnarp 


Dart, with Introduction by Ayprew Lave, and illustrated by 
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LITERATURE. 


Essays and Addresses. By the Right Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour. (Edinburgh: David 
Douglas.) 

THERE is a great deal in this volume to 

remind us how much literature has lost by 

the success of its author as a politician. 

But politics affords some compensation for 

the wrong it has done to letters. If Mr. 

Arthur Balfour writes little, at any rate 

what he writes is sure to be widely read, 

which would hardly have been the good 
fortune of the present rather scrappy col- 
lection were it not signed by the foremost 
of our younger statesmen. As it is, many 
will perhaps apply to Mr. Balfour himself 
the advice given in his very amusing address 
on the ‘‘ Pleasures of Reading,” to practice 
the arts of skimming and of skipping. The 
number must be very limited of those who 
are interested both in Bishop Berkeley and 
in Handel, in the attitude of Cobden 
towards the Conservative party, and in the 
attitude of Positivism towards Christianity. 

The paper on Handel seems to me by far 
the best piece of work in the volume, but 
from my ignorance of music it is that which 

I have read with the least pleasure. The 

‘Fragment on Progress” and the address 

on the ‘ Religion of Humanity ” are closely 

connected with one another, and serve to 
illustrate the philosophical position of their 
author — the not very original, and no 
longer very influential, position of one who 
supports the cause of orthodoxy with the 
weapons of scepticism. The present leader 
of the Conservative opposition is, like a 
still more brilliant but less cultivated 
predecessor of his in the same post, on the 
side of the angels. When English states- 
men are not on that side, they generally 
keep their partialities to themselves. But 
whereas Disraeli’s angels were opposed to 
the alleged simian ancestors of men as they 
are, Mr. Balfour’s are opposed to men as 
they will be, or, rather, as Positivism ex- 
pects them to be. Apart from supernatural 
assistance, he has no faith in human progress, 
or, at least, in its indefinite duration. The 
subject is one on which it seems rather idle 
to speculate; but I cannot see that Mr. 
Balfour has made out a very strong case 
against the historical evolutionists. It 
matters nothing that all species but one 
have ceased to improve, when we know 
the reason why—which is, that one alone 
possesses the faculty of language with 
its essentially cumulative advantages. It 
matters nothing that former civilisations 
have perished, now that we know the reason 
of their dec>y and death. They perished 
through the barbarism that still survived 
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around them and in their very midst; but 
this is a quantity that has been diminish- 
ing, relatively to civilisation, ever since 
history began. Neither is it clear that the 
truth of Weismann’s theory of heredity (if 
it be true) can greatly affect our hopes for 
the future. Biologists are agreed about 
the permanence of the causes of organic 
evolution and the immense results so far 
achieved by them, whatever may be the 
controversies about their intrinsic nature. 
Mr. Balfour may of course hold, like 
Sir James Stephen and Sir Henry 
Maine, that what we call progress is of 
very questionable value. In a passage of 
singular eloquence he calls mankind, con- 
sidered apart from its theological beliefs, 
‘‘a race with conscience enough to know 
that it is vile, and intelligence enough to 
know that it is insignificant” (p. 37). 
Such language may suit the stump orator 
of aclerical mob, but the Positivists cannot 
be expected to accept it as a faithful 
description of what- they worship, nor 
&pencerians and other evolutionists of that 
for which they work. At any rate, the 
implied argument, such as it is, tells more 
strongly against Christian Theism than 
against the systems which Mr. Balfour 
attacks. The production of such a creature 
as he describes would seom to be evidence 
of no great perfection in its author. 

It is, as I have said, in the interest of the 
angels that Mr. Balfour trios to discredit 
the idea of progress and the idea of 
humanity. He wishes to exclude them 
from competing with the hope of heaven as 
aims of action and sanctions of morality. 
But his argument betrays a fundamental 
misapprehension of the Positivist, or, let 
us say more generally, of the Secularist 
position. He speaks as if those whose 
opinions he controverts were trying to sub- 
stitute a new and untried theory of life for 
one not only long established but still 
flourishing in unimpaired vitality and vigour. 
But this is just what they do not admit. 
They contend that the criticism of the last 
three centuries and a half has so sapped 
the foundations of supernatural — 
that its complete disappeararce is only a 
question of time ; while a new set of feelings 
and beliefs have spontaneously been as- 
suming the guidance of conduct—feelings 
and beliefs which the greatest teachers of 
our own time are endeavouring not to create 
but to purify and systematise. And whereas 
Mr. Balfour claims our modern humani- 
tarianism as an outgrowth of Christianity, 
they would maintain that Christianity owes 
whatever beneficence it possesses to the 
natural causes that have made for progres- 
sive humanity through all the past, and 
will continue to make for it when super- 
naturalism shall have disappeared. 

Here we find ourselves confronted by the 
old argument, that morality cannot dispense 
with the sanction of a future life. To those 
who hope that ‘‘a judicious manipulation 
of the latent forces of public opinion may 
supply us with a very efficient substitute 
for heaven and hell,” Mr. Balfour scorn- 
fully replies with the question, ‘“‘Can we 
seriously regard it as an improvement in 
the scheme of the universe that Infinite 
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throned, for the purpose of putting in their 
lace an apotheosised Mrs. Grundy?” 
p. 297). The sarcasm would have been 
more effective had its re-publication not 
been preceded by the candid acknowledg- 
ment of a clerical friend of Mr. Mivart’s, 
that the lower classes are actually kept in 
order by the fear of the policeman and the 
higher classes by the fear of Mrs. Grundy 
rather than by the fear of hell. But how 
shall we characterise this clap-trap about 
dethroning infinite justice and mercy? Did 
the speaker really confound a_ belief 
with its object, or did he merely think 
that the fallacy was good enough for 
a Church Congress? It is not even pro- 
posed to dethrone the belief, for it never 
was and never could have been really held. 
Infinite justice would suffer no innocent 
person to be injured in life; infinite mercy 
would punish no guilty person after death. 
We know too well how these infinitudes 
have actually been interpreted, and how 
aptly in Browning’s ‘“‘ Heretic’s Tragedy ” 
they lead up to the dreadful chorus 


‘* We bring John now to be burned alive.” 


It has been observed, with rather more wit 
and very much more wisdom than Mr. 
Balfour’s, that from a painted hook nothing 
can hang but a painted rope. Imaginary 
sanctions are only useful for the enforcement 
of imaginary obligations. The fear of hell 
will make no man honest ; but it will induce 
many men to leave large bequests to 
religious bodies, generally at the expense of 
their own families. 

Mr. Balfour is perfectly aware of all this, 
and indeed admits it himself (p. 298); but, 
if I understand him rightly, he tries to twist 
the admission into an argument against 
Positivism. If, he seems to argue, the system 
which is armed with supernatural sanctions 
has done so little, the system which re- 
nounces them must do still less (p. 229), 
Here is a painted hook as big as an anchor, 
and even with the assistance of a tenpenny 
nail it will not support any great weight : 
what, then, can you expect from the ten- 
penny nail alone? The answer is that the 
energies spent on repainting the hook, on 
persuading people of its solidity, on driving 
them off when they begin scrutinising it too 
closely, and on reserving a large extent of 
the wall for its exclusive occupation, might 
be better employed in hammering in stan- 
chions of iron. 

It is a great mistake to “= that the 
service of man demands a belief in the 
— progress of humanity, in its 

estined perfection, or in its eternal dura- 
tion. If I remember right, Auguste Comte 
observed that, if we knew that the world 
would come to an end to-morrow, the obliga- 
tions of morality would remain unimpaired. 
He certainly contemplated the possibility of 
a declining civilisation, and held that the 
efforts of the wise and good should then be 
spent in retarding the progress of decay. 
o some it may even seem that humanity 
becomes more endeared to us by its very 
weaknesses, by the tragedies of its past 
history, by the inevitable doom that 
threatens it in the future. The religion of 
humanity is, in fact, to be in by the 








Justice and Infinite Mercy should be de- 





analogies not of theology, but of patriotism 
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—a sentiment which, by the way, might 
have offered an cqually good object of 
attack for Mc. Ualfour’s chilling eloquence 
and polished sneers. He might equally have 
answered the injunction of Tennyson, to “love 
thy land with love far brought from out the 
storied past,” by observing that “‘ its history 
is of blood and tears, of helpless blundering, 
of wild revolt, of stupid acquiescence, of 
empty aspirations” (p. 308). He might 
have informed those who gave their lives 
and claimed the lives of others for the 
unification of Italy or for the re-union of 
America, that ‘‘ personally” he ‘ preferred 
a system under which we may share the 
millennium to which we are invited to con- 
tribute” (p. 301). To all who work for the 
of their country, he might quote 
ison’s one smart epigram, that there is no 
future state for nations: he might say that 
they are setting their hopes and affections 
on a mere phenomenon, that since we have 
ceased to believe in local deities, patriotism in 
no way improves our chances of heaven, and 
is in no way bound up with the love of God. 
I am of course aware that the citizen of a 
state is often impelled to sacrifice his private 
interests by motives which the citizen of 
the world must learn to discard; but the 
impurtance of such motives is already 
diminishing, and the love of humanity can 
as easily be evolved out of or succeed to the 
feelings they have helped to maintain, as 
Catholic love was evolved out of or 
succeeded to the tribal religions of the 
Gentile and the Jew. 

Mr. Balfour purposely omits to speak 
of the proofs of retributive immortality. 
But if he can ctherwise prove that doctrine, 
his arguments against the all-sufficiency of 
the Positivist ideal are unnecessary ; if he 
cannot prove it, then he is in the same hope- 
less plight as that in which he supposes 
himself to have left his opponents. The 
prospect of a future life can only he shown 
to act as an inspiring and moralising 
influence, by the experience of those who 
believe in it for other reasons than its social 
utility. The moral ideal cannot depend for 
support on that which is its own creation. 
But if there is a retributive life after death, 
the proofs of it must be overwhelmingly 
strong ; for by hypothesis it will be a mani- 
festation of infinite justice, and even finite 
justice inflicts no penalties of which the 
offender has not been duly warned. Had 
such an experience as that through which 
Dante passed in imagination been in very 
truth accessible at all times to all man- 
kind, then the necessary proof would 
have been furnished: not otherwise. It 
matters —, that men have actually 
entertained a belief in heaven and hell 
on less stringent evidence than this; they 
have believed all sorts of absurdities with 
equal conviction. The important point 
is, that judicially minded persons will not 
now be content with what the members of 
a Church Congress would call proofs. I am 
not speaking about the doctrine of a future 
life in general, but merely about the doc- 
trine as held by Mr. Balfour; for only in 
that form can it pass muster as a sanction 
to right conduct, or be made amenable 
to the laws of morality and logic. To sup- 
pose that our sympathies for human beings 





of flesh and blood can be affected by our 
belief or disbelief in their prolonged exist- 
ence as disembodied spirits would be too 
absurd. Still more absurd would it be to 
make our interest in the corporate existence 
of mankind as a whole depend on specula- 
tions about the fate of its component parts, 
when withdrawn from living communica- 
tion with their fellow-members and from 
participation in the common home. If 
there is no future state for nations, neither 
is there a future state for the humanity 
that enfolds them all. But if this be ad- 
mitted, it follows that the lecturer’s argu- 
ments altogether fail of their intended 
effect. His attack on Positivism, even were 
it more successful, would make Christianity 
no stronger, since we are not tied to a 
choice between the two. The only cause 
that his negative criticism can benefit is 
that of the pessimism which he disclaims, 
but to which his own mental habits seem 
most nearly allied. Atrrep W. Benn. 








Excursions in Criticism: being the Prose 
Recreations of a Rhymer. By William 
Watson. (Elkin Mathews & John Lane.) 


May I begin with an access of egotism, 
and still be pardoned? Just as Mr. 
William Watson’s book of criticisms was 
about to be published, someone who had 
either had access to it, or had remem- 
bered its component parts from a perusal of 
the reviews in which those parts had 
appeared, happened to tell me I should be 
oe certain to be disappointed with it— 
it wanted distinction. He spoke withal 
tenderly, as to one who entertained towards 
Mr. Watson the unreasoning enthusiasm of 
a pervert. He knew that, somehow, oppor- 
tunity had been denied me, until less than 
even one — 29° to know anything what- 
ever of Mr. Watson’s writings. By an 
accident I have lately regretted, it did so 
happen that until last autumn they had 
never crossed my path. I was slow: I was 
not on the alert. But the moment that I 
read them I was moved—and who could fail 
to be?—by their power, their music, the 
splendid sanity of their high and balanced 
teaching. I borrowed Wordsworth’s Grave 
and Lachrymae Musarum—borrowed them, 
bought them; in my turn lent them and 
(be it said to the credit of human nature), 
he.ve had them returned to me in excellent 
condition. It was fitting, therefore, that 
the expectations of the pervert with regard 
to the just announced volume—“ not verse 
now: only prose,” the art of prose with its 
own difficulties, its own occasions of triumph 
—it was fitting, was it not, that the ex- 
pee should be pitched in a lower 

ey? And the way to make sure of that was 
to drive hard into the awaiting reader this 
damning little criticism, “It wants dis- 
tinction.” 

Now, since I have possessed the book and 
read it, I have had to ask myself more than 
once, What did the criticism mean? The 
book nowhere, that I can see, lacks the 
distinction of high taste, the distinction of 
a studious artistry, the yet more singular 
distinction perhaps of that extraordinarily 
rare “sense,” which by the grossest term of 
flattery that human nature has ever been 





minded to apply to itself, is called ‘‘ com- 
mon.” Yes, it is “‘common sense,” well- 
reasoned common sense: common sense 
warmed by enthusiasm, made acceptable by 
antithesis, lighted by epigram. In one order 
of distinction it is undoubtediy wanting: 
the distinction of laboured peculiarity, the 
distinction of the précteux. And I fear that 
that was what my critic would have liked— 
that perhaps was what he felt the lack of. 

The range of the fourteen essays in the 
book is wide; and there are included in 
Excursions in Criticism two or three papers, 
the absence of which the reader call ave 
borne with undisturbed equanimity. The 
little paper on Keats, though sound, is 
unmistakably thin. The paper on the 
latest, and probably the most lasting, of 
the biographies of Hogarth—or rather upon 
Ho himself, d propos of that biography 
—scarcely justifies its inclusion. So pene- 
trating is Mr. Watson’s observation, so 
certain, as a rule, his instinct, that, even 
when he writes upon a theme on which he 
scarcely claims to be an authority, he says 
excellent things, illuminating things, by the 
way; and, du reste, Hogarth, more almost 
than any other Reiater, does come within 
the sphere of the purely literary critic. 
Still, the paper leaves more than one essen- 
tial untouched. It does not by itself place 
Hogarth, or teach us where to place him. 
It is a valuable side-light—a series of 
interesting memoranda pour servir. 

Again, those who undertake to pronounce 
upon the various degrees of interest and im- 
portance reached inthe different essays in Mr. 
Watson’s wholly critical book, might well 
have been obliged to protest that the chapter 
on Mr. Hutton and the Spectator was unueces- 
sary and inappropriate—they are fortunately 
saved from this necessity by the recent 
appearance in the Spectator of an article 
in which, with admirable manliness, and, 
I will say, with an even undue modesty, 
but at least in the best possible taste, 
strong exception is taken to the inclusion 
of the essay whose not unamiable 
enthusiasm we will now condone. And 
we are yet the more able to condone it 
because Mr. Watson—a critic inevitably, 
even when feeling prompts him most to be 
a eulogist—shows in this very essay how 
he cannot be blind to that which makes the 
literary judgment of the Spectator sometimes 
a little irritating to the whole-hearted 
votaries of the art of literature—I mean its 
somewhat Philistine habit of confusing in 
any given work the achievement in ethics 
with the achievement in art—of pronouncing 
in fact an ethical, while professing to pro- 
nounce (and, I suppose, believing itself to 
pronounce) an artistic judgment. Ina 
phraseology perhaps somewhat tenderer 
than my own, Mr. Watson has certainly 
hinted at that peculiarity of vision— 
‘* peculiarity” amongst the intellectual, but 
habitual and helpless with the Philistine— 
that peculiarity of vision of the Spectator 
which causes us to disregard (since they are 
then wholly @ coté) the judgment we should 
otherwise receive with respect. But in his 


general estimate of the position of this 
interesting newspaper, Mr. Watson has left 
too much out of sight: not alone its political 
probity, but its rapidity of political judg- 
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ment, and, in politics and social affairs, its 
high reasonableness. To these, much more 
than to its literature—tinged ever with the 
didactic, warped by pre-occupation with the 
ethical—is due the acceptability of this most 
reputable print. 

he greater part of Mr. Watson’s paper 
on “Critics and their Craft” might have 
been delivered with admirable purpose at the 
last Royal Academy dinner. It is certainly 
much more to the point than anything that 
fell from the speakers on that occasion, 
fully charged though they were with the 
importance of their subject. And it is—as 
the plain and simple truth is apt to be—in far 
better taste. Mr. Watson is only ‘‘ tempted ” 
—he does not yield to the temptation—to 
‘regret the decay of the noble art of 
slating.” He knows full well that our 
present state in this matter is at least 
more blessed than was that of our grand- 
fathers, in whose days the critic ‘‘ wore, 
with an air of judicial infallibility, the 
literary ermine,” and “ got into the habit of 
regarding authors generally as the accused 
in the dock.” This essay is appropriately 
followed by one on “ Lowell as a Critic” ; 
and therein justice is done with a will, and 
done with nice discrimination, to Mr. 
Lowell’s catholicity of taste and to his not 
less distinguished sensitiveness. A short 
paper on ‘ The Mystery of Style” contains 
some of the best things in the whole volume, 
and they are in close sequence. The essay 
is itself at once suggestive ani definite. 
There is much of it that writers, and readers 
too, ought almost to learn by heart. ‘‘ There 
can be no doubt,” says Mr. Watson at the 
beginning, ‘that Style is the great anti- 
septic in literature ” ; and, later, ‘‘ Lethe has 
its million victims; but though you should 
go down to its margin with deliberate 
suicidal intent, if you have Style with that 
life-belt you cannot drown.” ain, and 
admirably, ‘‘ Style is a mark of the purest 
mental aristocracy, the most untainted 
intellectual blue-blood—it speaks of long 
and high descent, of noble spiritual ancestry 
—and we can no more forget its possessors 
than we can forget some grand countenance 
seen by chance among a thousand un- 
memorable faces. The truth is, Style is 
high breeding.” Further, having fully 
recognised— what indeed it did not need a 
critic of Mr. Watson’s penetration to discern 
—the enormous value in Style, of a fact 
impressive in itself, stated with unsur- 
passable simplicity, as, for instance, 
“‘Rachel weeping for her children because 
they are not,” or, as he might have added, a 
certain passage, I refrain from quoting, 
from one of the most famous of Mr. Bright’s 
speeches on the Crimean War—he having 
declared with obvious rightness, ‘‘ this is 
sublimity: this is Style,’ goes on to say, 
with what is just now a more necessary 
justice, “‘Yet we must not leap to the 
conclusion that Style is necessarily simple. 
It is a power that masks itself in many 
forms—in pomp no less than in simplicity, 
in allusiveness no less than in directness.” 
And then, to sum up the whole matter— 
though not, as it happens, in actual con- 
clusion of his essay—the one thing that 
constitutes Style’s unity in diversity, he teils 





mean,’ that its very life and sou! are its 
remoteness from the vulgar, the plebeian, 
its inalienable aristocracy of birth and 
breeding.” : 

Two interesting essays on certain express 
works in Literature are those on “ Sone 
Literary Idolatries” and on Tees of the 
D'Urbervilles. Some significant lines in 
the Poems, contrasting the “din” of 
Marlowe’s ‘‘ cymbal”’ with the subtler music 
of Shakspere, had prepared us for the 
first of these essays. ‘Some Literary 
Idolatries”’ not only makes short work 
with more than one of the Elizabethan 
dramatists—Webster especially—whom, in 
an age in which they were decried undul, 
Lamb unduly extolled, but likewise, wi 
no return whatever to ‘‘the noble art of 
slating,” does not, if I may quote Mr. 
Watson’s own words upon another matter, 
‘ ask the reader to take his reprehension or 
admiration on trust, but vindicates both.” 
In this not ill-supported assault upon 
Webster, and more than one of his fellows, 
Mr. Watson may seem to run a little 
counter to the fashion of these times. In 
his laudatory, yet by no means simply 
eulogistic, notice of the great novel of the 
last two or three years—7Z¢ss of the D’ Urber- 
villes—he has the satisfaction of knowin; 
that most men’s sympathies will be wi 
him ; for time is on the side of Mr. Hardy, 
and a popularity never in its own day 
vouchsafed to a book not really less great— 
I mean Zhe Return of the Native—has been 
accorded without stint to the humane record 
of the sad fortunes of Tess and of her 
brief raptures. The independence of Mr. 
Watson, his wise and simple originality— 
an originality so different in kind and in 
degree from that which is maintained only 
by obvious and self-conscious effort—would 
have permitted him to fall foul of the 
success of a season, and to denounce where 
others extolled. But, Zess being what it is, 
that very independence and originality of 
Mr. Watson’s as plainly required that he 
should acquiesce in that which is for once 
the full justice of the popular verdict ; and 
it must be indeed a consolation to the critic 
of Mr. Hardy that he may now feel that, 
when the truth has got to be spoken, even 
the largest of English publics will hear that 
truth gladly. 

And now, to make an end, after a deliver- 
ance necessarily superficial on the work of 
this important mind. We will put Mr. 
Watson’s Excursions in Criticism in a good 
place, upon a favourite shelf—the shelf 
perhaps whereon, to the ear of the spirit, 
may most of all be heard “‘the younger 
generation, knocking at the door”: that 
younger generation—the Master-Builder’s 
bugbear—that younger generation, to be 
welcomed and not feared! As for my own 
copy of Mr. Watson’s newest volume, it 
stands next to Wordsworth’s Grave. Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s Book Bills of Narcissus is on the 
other side of it. FrepErick WEDMORE, 








Essays on Naval Defence. By Vice-Admiral 
P. H. Colomb. (W. H. Allen.) 


Tuts volume consists of a series of essays, 
written between 1871 and 1889, on what 


us, ‘‘ is, that it ‘nothing common does or | may be called the naval position of England 








under the actual conditions of modern war- 
fare; and they are worthy of their dis- 
tinguished author. Admiral Colomb does 
not write very well; his style is somewhat 
heavy and obscure ; he does not possess the 
vivid insight and the admirable touch of 
Captain Mahan. His views, too, perhaps, 
are somewhat absolute; and in considering 
the situation of the British empire, in the 
event of a contest with great maritime 
powers, he possibly disregards some im- 
portant questions, and relies too much on 
the naval supremacy which, as is natural, 
he assumes to be certain. But we have no 
doubt that the general principles he enun- 
ciates are in the main true. He has formed 
a just conception of the real nature and 
extent of the maritime power of England; 
he has correctly laid down what ought to 
be the uses of our squadrons and warships ; 
he has shown what, in the event of a great 
war at sea, we should aim at and what we 
should eschew as useless; and he has indicated 
what, in a case of the kind, should be our 
strategy and tactics of offence and defence. 
He has worked out his conclusions, too, by 
the only methods that can be deemed safe ; 
that is, by a full consideration of examples 
in the past, in so far as these apply to the 
present time; and he has reached sound 
principles by just inductive processes. 
If all that he has advanced may not bo 
quite accurate, he deserves the greatest 
credit for having asserted—or rather, we 
should say, revived—the theory for the 
defence of these islands, and of the empire, 
which experience has shown to be the only 
right one; and he has refuted theories of an 
opposite kind, fallacious in themselves and 
unworthy of us, which were much in vogue 
thirty years ago. Much that he has written 
is too purely technical for notice in a 
journal like this: but we shall merely 
remark that his views on the type of battle- 
ships at the present day have not hitherto 
found much favour, and that his essays on 
the attack and defence of fleets appear to 
us to be very ingenious, 

Admiral Colomb assumes that the power 
of England at sea is steadily on the increase, 
and that it is greater than it has been at any 
period, except that, perhaps, of the war 
with France. He evidently thinks we are 
stronger on our own element than when we 
defied France, Spain, and the League of 
1780 ; and he maintains that we could cope 
with the fleets of France, Russia, Italy, and 
Germany combined. Some considerations 
—we shall refer to these—urdoubtedly tell 
against this view ; it is, however, we believe, 
not far from correct. It is not only that 
England has grown in wealth more rapidly 
than other states of Europe—-a most im- 
portant fact if we bear in mind the enor- 
mous cost of modern warships; that the 
mechanical inventions in which she excels 
are now all-powerful in naval warfare ; and, 
as we are convinced, that the genius of the 
race—cool, persevering, audacious, stead y— 
will make its superiority more than ever felt 
in an age of ironclads, rams, and colossal 
guns. In her immense steam navy, for war 
and for commerce, England possesses means 
for linking together the separate parts of 
her world-wide empire, and in some 


measure for securing her trade, which she 
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did not possess in previous conflicts ; and 
if steam, iu vue sense, has bridged the 
channel, it has greatly augmented her 
strength on the ocean. And yet this is not 
the most striking fact: in the overwhelming 

reponderance of her supply of coal, 
England has a source of power of supreme 
value, under the present conditions of war 
at sea; and she has a choice of naval ports 
in almost all seas, which no other power 
has in a like degree, and which form bases 
of operations of the first importance, for the 
ends alike of defence or attack. In these 
circumstances the means she has employed 
to defeat or to baffle her enemies at sea are 
formidable in the very highest degree, and 
were never so thoroughly ready to hand. 
Admiral Colomb scarcely dwells on the 
point; but there can be little doubt that if 
not so supreme as it was in the days of the 
Nile and Trafalgar, the fleet of England is 
a mightier instrument of war than any two, 
or even three, fleets that could be arrayed 
against it. Besides, our most efficient 
weapon in naval warfare is probably at 

resent far more powerful than it was even 
in the time of St. Vincent and Nelson. 
Sixteen years ago we ventured to contend 
that the importance of blockade in this age of 
telegraphs, of steam, and of coal, is far more 
decisive than it could have been a century 
ago; and Admiral OColomb has scarcely 
a doubt on the subject. But if this be so— 
and after the lessons of the great American 
Civil War, we can hardly see how the fact 
can be questioned—the commanding position 
of England at sea might well be such as has 
never been seen before. She could, not im- 
— shut up five-sixths of the forces of 

er foes in their ports, allowing for escapes 
and other accidents; and this alone would 
not only make her the mistress of the sea 
from the first declaration of war, but would 
largely secure her gigantic commerce, which, 
it must be borne in mind, is also secured, 
to a considerable extent, by her many naval 
stations. 

On the assumption that England is 
supreme at sea, Admiral Colomb unfolds 
his naval strategy. We may consider first 
the defence of these islands, the citadel, so 
to speak, of our far-extending empire. 
Blockade should be here our grand resource. 
We should:send our fleets up to the enemy’s 
ports, and occupy his frontiers at these 
points ; and if blockade would be far more 
effective than it was at the great crisis of 
1803-5—and, despite of torpedoes and the 
coaling question, this, we repeat, must be 
deemed certain—the chances of a descent or 
of assailing our coasts become, from the 
outset, exceedingly small. If this be so, 
there would be little use in fortifying London, 
or even our great arsenals: the enemy could 
not possess the command of the sea; and in 
that event he would hardly attempt an 
invasion. Nay, on the supposition that 
blockade would not be as potent as it 
was of old, we should have a superior 
fleet in the narrow seas; and such a 
force, movable at once and terrible, would 
constitute a more real defence than standing 
forts or ironclad guardships. In short, “if 
Britannia rules the waves,” she “‘ needs no 
bulwarks or towers along the steep” ; and 
if this was true when Campbell wrote his 


—— 


ode, it is more true at the — day. As 
regards the defence of other parts of the 
empire, different considerations naturally 
arise. Blockade ought to make the 
Mediterranean our own; and, in that case, 
Malta and Gibraltar, our great stations on 
the way to the East, ought to be practically 
deemed secure. In any event, we should be 
able to rule the Mediterranean with our 
squadrons ; and, if so, the fortifications of 
alta, and even of Gibraltar, necessary as 
they are, are a matter of secondary import- 
ance only. As regards our vast empire on 
the ocean, we must take care to have 
effective control of the communications by 
sea in their various parts, and to have our 
naval ports supplied with what our warships 
require; and this can be accomplished if our 
fleets are supreme. This being so, we should 
be really masters of this immense territory of 
the deep throughout its extent. Here enemies 
could do us little effectual damage, for they 
would not possess the necessary supplies of 
coal, and they have no chains of continuous 
stations ; and blockade or siege would make 
the stations they hold of hardly any avail 
for dangerous attacks. In fact, except, 
perhaps, on the Western Pacific, Admirai 
Colomb thinks that our prodigious trade by 
sea would practically become more secure 
at present than it was in the old days of 
convoy. 
These views, we believe, are essentially 
just; but they are probably slightly too 
optimistic, too absolute on a survey of the 
facts as a whole. Notwithstanding the 
superiority of our power at sea, our fleets 
might lose an important battle, in the 
event of a coalition of hostile powers; and, 
in that case, our shores would perhaps be 
more open to attack than they were a 
century ago. Cherbourg menaces Ports- 
mouth and the southern coast in a way 
unknown in the days of Nelson; Ireland 
remains, and, we think, will remain, a 
danger. Even blockade might not be 
always certain, for many contingencies 
might arise ; and there would be a possible 
chance of a great concentration of enemy’s 
fleets, which might wrest from us the 
Channel for a time. This was near 
happening in the reign of Napoleon; and 
though Admiral Colomb has alleged, in a 
note, that our squadrons within the narrow 
seas would have sufficed to baffle his 
Projects, no evidence of this has seen the 
ight, and the known evidence refutes the 
statement, for eleven or twelve small war- 
ships, and i a hundred sloops and 
frigates, could not have fought Villeneuve 
and Ganteaume, not to speak of the 
powerfully armed flotilla, had these admirals 
appeared off Boulogne with a fleet of forty 
or fifty sail of the line. Oapt. Mahan 
admits that Napoleon’s design would have 
been greatly assisted by steam; and it seems 
‘to us that, in some respects, we may be 
tore vulnerable than we were of old. In 
these circumstances, the popular instinct, 
to which we owe the volunteer army, and 
the fortification of points on our shores, 
may not be altogether wrong; the pre- 
caution probably is, on the whole, wise. Yet 
we agree with Admiral Colomb in the main. 
Our naval supremacy is our true defence : 





all other defences are, at best, ancillary ; 





and they savour of weakness, in some 
measure—of the feeling that led the 
degenerate Romans to look rather to walls 
and ramparts than to military power to 
defend the empire. And this is the more im- 
portant because, though the power of England 
at sea has distinctly increased, her power for 
war on the land has relatively declined. 
Our army must more than ever be an 
auxiliary force based on fleets, to make 
descents and occupy strategic points; and 
for these purposes it may be formidable in 
the extreme. But considering the size of 
continental armies, it will hardly again be 
a great force in the field; at least, another 
Blenheim and another Waterloo will hardly 
be won by a British general. 
Witt1am O'Connor Morris. 








Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Sa) Bridge. (Osgood, McIlvaine 
& Co. 


MaTeRIAL accumulates for a pee x | of 


Nathaniel Hawthorne ; and we hope that, at 
a day not too distant, the task Mr. Russell 
Lowell undertook, but did not live to finish, 


will be worthily accomplished. It is a task . 


of much difficulty. Several attempts have 
been made already by writers of undoubted 
ability, but they cannot be accounted suc- 
cesses. The best in Hawthorne was not on 
the surface, and is revealed in his writings 
only to those who, having eyes to see, have 
also the capacity to understand a character 
peculiarly delicate in its combinations: a 
character of perfect integrity, rich in affec- 
tion, keenly sensitive, and withal sturdy and 
er oo Writing of him during his 
ast illness, Mrs. Hawthorne referred to his 
‘‘indomitable, untamable spirit of inde- 
pendence and self-help,” and, in the same 
paragraph, to his “‘ innatesweetness.” The 
impression he made on Mr. Bridge, whom 
he regarded as ‘“‘the truest and warmest 
friend he had in the world,” js indicated in 
the following passages:— 

‘** From the first moment of our acquaintance 
I never knew him to utter an unmanly senti- 
ment or to do a mean or unkind act” (p. 46). 

‘* His most marked characteristics were in- 
dependence pf thought and action; absolute 
truthfulness ; loyalty to friends; abhorrence of 
debt; great physical as well as moral courage ; 
and a high and delicate sense of honour ”’ (p. 44). 

‘‘He was a gentleman in the best sense of 

the word, and he was always manly, cool, self- 
poised, and brave. He was neither morose nor 
sentimental ; and, though taciturn, was in- 
variably cheerful with his chosen friends; and 
there was much more of fun and frolic in his 
disposition than his published writings in- 
dicate” (p. 7). 
His biographer must be able to assimilate 
all these features of his character, and apply 
them to his career, if he would reveal to the 
world the real Hawthorne. 

Of Hawthorne’s personal friends, who 
might have been able to make some such 
true presentment of the man, Mr. Horatio 
Bridge alcne survives, and he has refused 
the task. Believing himself to 
‘‘ neither the literary ability nor the critical 
skill” for such an undertaking, he has con- 
tented himself with the present volume of 
reminiscences. Certain it is he possesses, 
and in a high degree, the sympathetic under- 
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standing, without which lite ability and 
critical skill could be of pos ae pe Ahr 
From college days onward until. Hawthorne’s 
death in 1864—a period covering more than 
forty years—Mr. Bridge and Hawthorne 
stood in friendly, and during most of the 
time in deepen relations to one another 
—consulting, advising, encouraging, aiding ; 
and the sb of thetr friendshipe as om 
set forth, is of the highest value. Some 
writers, when their subject demands refer- 
ence to themselves, are crippled by self- 
consciousness. One merit of the book 
before us is that it is free from self-asser- 
tion on the one hand and from this foolish 
kind of vanity on the other. Mr. Bridge is 
not afraid to tell not only what he thought 
of Hawthorne, but, with equal candour, 
what Hawthorne thought and said of him. 
Hereby we are coiled to perceive what 
manner of man Mr. Bridge is, or seemed to 
be to the shrewd and reflective Hawthorne ; 
and we also have a revelation of Haw- 
thorne himself in his estimate and treatment 
of his friend. The book is not arranged 
very systematically, and it is discursive. 
It tells us incidents of others besides Haw- 


Stephen, and Franklin Pierce among the 
rest; and it throws new light on the noble 
character of Mrs. Hawthorne. Portraits, 
including one of Mr. Bridge, and views of 
Hawthorne’s dwelling places and other 
scenes connected with his life, add to the 
general interest. Mr. Bridge speaks with 
authority, both because he was Hawthorne’s 
intimate friend, and because, manifestly, he 
isa savnhipr pa) aca man, who is in 
no danger of confounding what he fancies 
with what he knows. Since Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne’s memoir of his father and 
mother, no such important contribution 
to Hawthorne literature as the present 
volume has been given to the world. Per- 
haps Mr. Bridge knew best when he 
declined to write Hawthorne’s biography ; 
but if the biographer, when he appears, 
does not prove to be a well-qualified person, 
we shall hold Mr. Bridge much to blame 
for not having accepted the task himself. 
To readers of Hawthorne My. Bridge is 
not an entire stranger. He figures con- 
siderably not only in Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne’s memoir, but also in the “ Note 
Books,” and it was to him “The Snow 
Image” was dedicated in 1850. In that 
dedication Hawthorne wrote : “‘If anybody 
Is responsible for my being at this day an 
author, it is yourself.” Even in the college 
days Mr. Bridge seems to have discerned 
the true drift of Hawthorne’s genius, and 
then, as well as afterwards, to have done 
all a good friend should to encourage him to 
follow it. That Hawthorne also understood 
cannot be doubted; but whether, without 
the recognition and encouragement of his 
friend, even his sturdy will could have over- 
whelmed all obstacles, is a question. 


“I sat down by the wayside of life,” he re- 
marked in the dedication just named, “ like a 
man under enchantment; and a shrub 

Sprang up around me, and the bushes grew to 
be saplings, and the saplings became trees, 
until no exit appeared possible through the 





entangling depths of my obscurity.” 
And, he added, there perhaps he would | 


have remained but for the timely helpful- 
ness of his friend. That this reserved and 
silent but resolute man had a desperate 
struggle to find and take his place, is 
sufficiently indicated in these pages. If 
Hawthorne had been a mere writer, of 
course the struggle would have been less 
severe. He was not a mere writer, but a 
man of letters, feeling strongly his respon- 
sibility for what he wrote. His criterion 
of success was the consciousness of having 
expressed himself perfectly, not the number 
of guineas that he earned. He destroyed 
many short stories when they were quite 
ready for the press, and one novel even after 
it was printed. Of this novel Mr. Bridge 
had secured a copy, but Hawthorne begged 
him to burn it. This may have been 
fastidiousness, but to us it seems more 
correct to describe it as fidelity to a very 
high ideal. 

he letters printed by Mr. Bridge add to 
the value of his book. Some are written 
by himself, some by Hawthorne, and some 
by Mrs. Hawthorne. Passages, here and 
there, serve to show how Hawthorne re- 
garded literature. On one occasion he 
described the ‘only sensible ends” of 
literature, giving them in this order: 
‘* First, the pleasurable toil of writing ; second, 
the gratification of one’s family and friends; 
and lastly, the solid cash”’ (p. 139). 
At a time when Mr. Bridge, at Haw- 
thorne’s instigation, was writing a book of 
foreign travel, Hawthorne gave him advice 
ov a literary point which must have been 
based on his personal experiences as a man 
of letters : 
‘*T would advise you,” he wrote, ‘‘ not to stick 
too accurately to the bare fact, either in your 
descriptions or your narrative ; else your hand 
will be cramped, and the result will be a want 
of freedom that will deprive you of a higher 
truth than that which you strive to attain. 
Allow your fancy pretty free licence, and omit 
no heightening touches because they did not 
chance to happen before your eyes. If they 
did not happen, they at least ought, which is 
all that concerns you”’ (p. 103). 


Hawthorne, himself an untiring recorder of 
observations and impressions, thus advised 
his friend : 
‘* Begin to write always before the impression 
of novelty has worn off from your mind; else 
you will be apt to think that the peculiarities 
which at first attracted you are not worth 
recording ; yet those slight peculiarities are the 
very things that make the most vivid impres- 
sion on the reader. Think nothing too trifling 
to write down, so it be in the smallest degree 
characteristic. You will be surprised to find, 
on reperusing your journal, what an importance 
and grapbit power these little particulars 
assume ’”’ (pp. 103-4). 
Hawthorne’s own Journals serve as evidence 
of the truth of this. They are made up for 
the most part of “little particulars” which 
ordinary persons would hasee passed almost 
unnoticed ; but, of course, in his case, the 
skill with which the records are made goes 
far to give them their attractiveness. 
Hawthorne’s opinion of his own chief 
works is worth noting. It is well known 
that he was induced to finish and issue his 
first great novel, Zhe Scarlet Letter, at the 
urgent instigation of his publisher, seconded 


by Mrs. Hawthorne. Hisshorter works had 





been not so well received that he himself 
could feel any strong enthusiasm or expec- 
tation about the larger undertaking. In 
February, 1850, he wrote to Mr. Bridge : 


‘* My book, the publisher tells me, will not be 
out before April. He speaks of it in tre- 
mendous terms of approbation. So does Mrs, 
Hawthorne, to whom I read the conclusion 
last night. It broke her heart and sent her to 
bed with a grievous headache, which I look 
upon as a triumphant success” (p, 124). 

The same letter contains indication of his 
own opinion of his work :; 

‘‘Some portions of the book are powerfully 
written ; but my writings do not, nor ever will, 
appeal to the broadest class of sympathies, and 
therefore will not obtain a very wide popu- 
larity. Some like them very much, others care 
nothing for them, and see nothing in them ” 
(p. 124). 


The following year Hawthorne discussed 
The House of the Seven Gables, which, in his 


opinion, was . 


‘* better than The Scarlet Letter; but I should 
not wonder if I had refined upon the principal 
character a little too much for popular appre- 
ciation ; nor if the romance of the k should 
be found somewhat at odds with the humble 
and familiar scenery in which I investit. I 
feel that portions of it are as good as anything 
I can hope to write” (pp. 138-139). 

‘© T think it a work more characteristic of my 
mind, and more proper and natural for me to 
write, than TJ'he Scarlet Letter; but for that 
very reason less likely to interest the public ’”’ 
(pp. 140-141). 

Authors are not usually supposed to be 
the best judges of the relative value of their 
various works. They may know what is 
most truly the product of their own life and 
genius ; but the world has its standard of 
merit to judge by. In the case of Haw- 
thorne, opinions differ as to which is the 
best of his novels, but there is much to be 
said in favour of the one preferred by him- 
self. Whatever may be thought of the 
plot, the sustained power of some of the 
chapters—notably that where Judge Pyn- 
cheon lies dead in his dace hardly 
be matched either in his other books or 
elsewhere. 

Certain errors of fact and inference have 
sprung up about Hawthorne which Mr. 
Bridge is able to correct. To one, 
the most important, Mr. Moncure Conway 
gave currency in his Life of Hawthorne 
contributed to the ‘‘Great Writers ’’ series. 
This is what may be termed the Cilley Myth. 
When we reviewed Mr. Conway’s book, we 
pointed out that it was practically impossible 
that the death of Jonathan Cilley in a duel 
could be attributable to Hawthorne’s bad 
example in undertaking, at an earlier date, 
to fi ht one; and we ventured to regard as 
an absurdity Mr. Conway’s assumption that 
Hawthorne was haunted during the re- 
mainder of his life by a Tg consciousness 
of his responsibility. . Bridge’s circum- 
stantial account of Cilley’s duel, and of the 
incidents which led up to it, shows that 
Hawthorne had no connexion, direct or 
indirect, with the event; and, adds Mr. 
Bridge emphatically— 

‘‘T never heard at that time nor afterwards 
that Cilley was in any way influenced by Haw- 
thorne’s example. Nor did Hawthorne ever 
intimate to me, by word or letter, that he con- 
sidered himself at all responsible for Cilley’s 
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course in accepting Graves’s challenge” 
(p. 24.) 

This should be conclusive, for, if there had 
been anything to hear, Mr. Bridge was the 
man to have heard it; but myths of this 
description are hard to kill. It is to be 
hoped, in future editions of his book, Mr. 
Conway will correct his narrative in this 
particular. 

Mr. Conway and others have been severe 
on Hawthorne for writing a biography of 
Franklin Pierce at the time when Pierce 
was a candidate for the Presidency. From 
their point of view, Pierce was a man 
unworthy of praise. Mr. Bridge, however, 
who knew both men intimately, is able to 
make out a good case on behalf of Pierce, 
showing him to have been a better states- 
man than some will admit, and certainly an 
upright man anda noble friend. He also 
shows that the writing of the biography 
was a perfectly sincere act of disinterested 
friendship. In short, Hawthorne wrote 
what he believed to be true of Pierce; 
others question it; but there is good reason 
for believing that, after all, Hawthorne’s 
opinion was right. 

Watrer Lewin. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Harlequin Opal. By¥FergusHume. In 
3 vols. (W. H. Allen.) 


Oriole’s Daughter. By Jessie Fothergill. 


In 3 vols. (Heinemann.) 
One Virtue. By Charles OC. T. James. In 
2vols. (A. & CO. Black.) 


The World of Chance. By W. D. Howells. 
(Edinburgh : David Douglas.) 


Warped. By John Garth. (Digby, Long 
& Co.) 

Merely Mary Ann, By I. Zangwill. (Raphael 
Tuck.) 

A Wandering Star. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Scarabaeus. By the Marquise Clara Lanza 
and James Clarence. (Cassells.) 


ConsiDERING the notoriety which Mr. Fer 

Hume obtained for some of his canlher 
books, we might have expected him to pro- 
duce something better for us now than Zhe 
Harlequin Opal. It is more a schoolboy’s 
story than anything else. There are no 
leis than four heroes—namely, Sir Philip 
Cassim, baronet; John Duval, engineer ; 
Peter Paul Grench, physician ; and Timothy 
Terence Patrick Fletcher, journalist and 
newspaper correspondent. Before the date 
of the story, these worthies, being then at 
school together, make a solemn appointment 
to meet at a house in London on a fixed 
day and hour fifteen years afterwards. The 
fulfilment of this vow forms the subject of 
the opening chapter, after which the party 
embark on a romantic expedition into Central 
America, to take part in a revolution then 
impending in the Republic of Cholocaca. 
They act in every respect like the familiar 
Jack, Tom, Bill, and Harry quartette of 
schoolboy fiction. They love one another, 
chaff one another, fight beside one another, 
and encounter perils in company with one 


By F. du Tertre. 





another, all in orthodox fashion. Of the 
four heroes, one is killed off, and for the 
remainder three heroines are provided ; 
these are all Mexicans, and, apart from 
beauty and emotional susceptibilities, pre- 
sent no features of stirring interest. The 
incidents of the Cholocacan revolution are 
such as might have been compiled from 
a war correspondent’s narrative of any of 
the civil commotions that have disturbed the 
Central or South American republics during 
the last twenty years; and for the descrip- 
tion of ancient Aztec and Toltec remains 
the writer is no doubt indebted to Prescott. 
Some of the ancient Mexican nomenclature 
with which the book bristles—+¢.g., Huit- 
zilopochtli, are certainly familiar to those 
acquainted with that author; and others 
as Ixtlilxochitli, look as if they were likely 
to be found in his work. However, it will 
not do to lay much stress upon this latter 
point, for Mr. Hume is a venturesome 
writer, and has no scrupulous regard for 
carefulness of detail. Thus, stepping in 
where better men might fear to tread, he 
loads his present book with Spanish phrases, 
some at least of them of doubtful accu- 
racy ; and in one place, when describing a 
first view of the sea, he remarks that ‘‘ Jack 
should have greeted it, as did the Hellens 
[sie] of Epaminondas |?], with a joyful 
ery of ‘ Thalatta, Thalatta ’; but,’’ he hastens 
to explain with delightful naiveté, ‘ Jack 
had forgotten his Greek.” On the whole, 
we can scarcely predict that Zhe Harlequin 
Opal will satisfy the requirements of a 
well-informed and exacting age. It is 
bound, moreover, in dove-coloured boards 
that show every finger-mark. 


One cannot avoid feeling some reluctance 
—in view of the possibility of being obliged 
to deliver a hostile verdict—tc undertake 
the review of a work whose writer has but 
lately passed beyond the reach of disparage- 
ment. Happily, in Miss Jessie Fothergill’s 
posthumous work, Oriole’s Daughter, there is 
nothing whatever that can reasonably call 
for censure. It is artistically written, and 
deals throughout with artistic themes; and 
if the prevailing tone is a little sad, it is 
not sadness of a morbid kind. The scene 
is laid in Rome at the outset; and the story 
concerns a young Italian girl, Fulvia 
Dietrich, who is forced by her mother, from 
mercenary motives, into a murriage with a 
wealthy foreigner whom she detests. After 
enduring five years of wedded life, she 
abandons her husband and lives with her 
father in retirement. This is all the tale 
the writer has to tell; but her book does 
not depend for its interest upon plot or 
dramatic incident. It is rather a series of 
character sketches, the foremost and best 
undoubtedly being the aged Giuseppe 
Oriole, an Italian patriot of noble birth, 
ruined by pecuniary sacrifices made on 
behalf of his country, and condemned in the 
later years of his life to domestic drudgery 
as manager of a second-rate pensione. He 
is well eo by Minna Hastings, a rich 
young widow, English by birth, and by 
Falvia Dietrich, the girl whose unfortunate 
marriage is the subject of the novel. Miss 
Fothergill’s characters are boldly sketched 
and skilfully filled in, and her last book 
shows no trace of any decline in power, 





| 


Humanity of every sort commands some 
share of human sympathy, and the life of 
a blackguard may be made a subject of 
interest when well depicted by the writer. 
The lesson, however, to be drawn from 
such a character is perhaps more whole- 
some when he is trotted out as a sort of 
drunken Helot, than when he is accredited 
with redeeming qualities which serve to 
obscure the real extent of his baseness. 
Paul Ravender, M.D., the central figure of 
One Virtue, is intended by the author to 
represent a villain of the most degraded 
type; and we are constantly being assured 
Esonghent the book that there are no 
depths of moral depravity to which he has 
not descended, or is not ready to descend. 
Yet, excepting a rather heartless abandon- 
ment of a girl he had seduced—though 
not without providing for her pecuniary 
welfare—he really does no more than 
many a poverty-stricken man and confirmed 
drunkard would naturally do. Ona the 
other hand, he is capable of winning warm 
attachment and of cherishing devoted affec- 
tion, while his intellectual abilities are con- 
siderably above the average. Mr. James’s 
treatment of the subject can hardly, there- 
fore, be pronounced a success. At the 
same time he has a fair notion of novel 
writing, and an eye for dramatic situations. 
The chief fault of his book is that it is too 
academical in its style. One might imagine 
the author to be some clever young Oxford 
or Cambridge graduate just trying his 
wings in flights of romance. Both charac- 
ter and dialogue are of a strictly conven- 
tional pattern, and the terms in which Paul 
Ravender delivers himself of his cynicism 
and his wit are of too ponderous and 
pedantic a nature to suit the rdle he is 
meant to assume. Still there are good 
points in the novel, and with a little more 
freshness and originality Mr. James may 
do some creditable work in the future. 


Mr. W. D. Howells has a reputation on 
both sides of the Atlantic which is no doubt 
fairly earned ; for he has a charming style, 
and possesses rare powers of psychological 
and emotional analysis. Whether the novel 
of the future will follow upon the lines he 
has established is, however, a matter open 
to considerable doubt. In Zhe World of 
Change we have a work differing in no 
material respect from previous productions 
by the same hand. Mr. Howells’ method 
is almost invariably the same. He takes a 
year or two out of the lives of a group of 
ordinary individuals, and reviews their 
actions and impulses and aspirations during 
that period with impartial and almost 
merciless candour. We cannot help ad- 
miring the consummate skill with which 
the operation is performed, and the in- 
genuity with which he contrives to develop 
types of humanity out of any sort of 
material. But it is this very ingenuity 
which sometimes prevents him from entirely 
enlisting our sympathies. With Mr. 
Howells the type is everything, the person- 
alities go for little or nothing. There are 
no characters in any of his books that will 
live, as Colonel Newcome lives, or Mr. 
Micawber, or Jeannie Deans; or Dugald 
Dalgetty, or a hundred others; we are 
sadly apt to forget their names and what 
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they did, when we have read his book and 
shut it up. The subject of Zhe World of 
Change is the adventures of Percy Ray, a 
country journalist who comes to New York 
in the hope of getting a novel published, 
and succeeds after many failures. Social, 
moral, political, and religious problems, as 
usual, occupy a large place in the work. 


Warped is one of the many novels which 
would have done as well. under any other 
name ; and, indeed, it is not apparent why 
such a title should have been given to it at 
all, nor does the author take the trouble to 
inform us. — a — begga is 
Jack Glyn, a lazy, -for-nothing, agree- 
able sort of hero, who makes love, and 
jilts, and leads a free-and-easy useless life 
through three-quarters of the book, when 
he turns over a new leaf, becomes suddenly 
industrious, and at length unexpectedly 
steps into a fortune, and also secures an 
heiress. Jessie Monro, whom he loved and 
abandoned, is a fairly interesting character. 
There is just that colourless aspect of respect- 
able mediocrity about the book which pro- 
tects it from unfavourable comment; but 
there is nothing of any promise or brilliancy 
in it. 

Ne sit ancillae tibi amor pudori is a motto 
which might with propriety have been in- 
scribed on the title-page of a clever little 
novelette by Mr. I. Zangwill, entitled Merely 
Mary Ann. This publication appears to be 
the first experiment in a series named ‘‘ The 
Breezy Library,” which the publishers claim 
to be ‘‘an attempt to dissociate a shilling 
from a shocker, and to supply rather a series 
of ‘shilling soothers,’ especially in the 
matter of paper, print, and covers.” They 
also promise that ‘‘ the breath of originality 
will blow refreshingly” through every 
volume. This promise is certainly fulfilled 
in the present contribution, which is also 
enlivened by much piquancy and easy 
gaiety. The subject of the story is indicated 
by the motto we have suggested above. 
The illustrations by Mr. Mark Zangwill are 
also a commendable feature. 


A Wandering Star is by an author who 
is already responsible for ‘“‘ The Lynn’s Court 
Mystery,” which wasreviewed inthe AcapEMY 
some months ago. Of the present work it 
can at least be said that it is superior to 
the former one. The writer has abandoned 
mesmerism and supernatural agencies, and 
now tells a tale full of conspiracies and 
intrigues, murders and thefts. Altogether, 
it is a frothy and fairly exciting story, 
marked by no objectionable or absurd 
incidents. 


Of Scarabaeus: the Story of an African 
Beetle, it is difficult to say much, except 
that the book seems hardly worth the 
pains and labour of a couple of authors 
to bring it forth. ‘There is an African 
missionary expedition, which, on arriving 
at the spot selected for the scene. of its 
labours, does no missionary work at all, but 
sets out for the Soudan in quest of a buried 
treasure. Two mystic rings are connected 
with the adventure, one of them possessing 
the power of bringing misfortune upon the 
— to whom it belongs for the time 

eing. The story would have been a better 





one had there been no introduction of the 
marvellous into it. 
Joun Barrow ALLEN. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Influence of Seneca on Elizabethan Tragedy: 
an Essay. By John W. Cunliffe, D.Lit. 
(Macmillans.) The origins of the English drama 
will still repay a good deal of study. Two or 
three points, such as the influence of mysteries 
and moralities, and the influence of national 
temper, have been worked out with some degree 
of fulness; but others remain. In particular, 
the debt of the various dramatists to Classical, 
Italian, and French sources respectively, is a 
very partially explored field. Dr. Cunliffe’s 
essay is a pioneer attempt in this direction. 
Seneca, for his qualities or his defects, was a 
popular writer with the men of the Renascence. 
The whole theory of the Unities, against which 
the Romantic drama had to strive so hard, was 
derived directly or indirectly from him. So 
much has been long realised; but it was worth 
while to ask a little more exactly to what 
extent, even in defeat, he left his mark upon 
the growing literary type. Dr. Cunliffe begins 
with an account of the sixteenth century 
translation of Seneca, and the written records 
of the esteem in which he was held. He then 
sums up the chief characteristics, spiritual and 
formal, which mark the Roman poet. Seneca 
is modern, cosmopolitan, introspective, sen- 
sational, rhetorical, descriptive, a stoic phil- 
osopher ; he uses five acts, a chorus, the unities, 
stage decencies, certain stock characters, the 
supernatural, After a description of the few 
English plays directly imitative of classical 
models, Dr. Cunliffe proceeds to trace these 
notes of Seneca through the work of the prin- 
cipal English dramatists, from Marlowe to 
Shirley. He concludes with two appendices, 
whereof one contains a list of twenty-five 
direct quotations from Seneca in various 
Elizabethan plays, the other an analysis of the 
numerous Senecan passages in the Misfortunes 
of Arthur. Grateful as we are to Dr. Cunliffe 
for this interesting survey of the whole period 
from a novel point of view, we cannot help 
thinking that he tries to prove a little too much. 
These vague general tendencies, the love of 
blood, the love of reflection, may be due to 
Seneca’s influence; but it is easy to think of 
so many other causes to which they may be 
due. On the other hand, Dr. Cunliffe is often 
able to produce exceedingly interesting verbal 
parallels in support of his views. Naturally, 
one turns to the section on Shakspere. Dr. 
Cunliffe does not attempt to decide whether 
Shakspere had actually read Seneca, and, if so, 
whether it was in the original or in a transla- 
tion. He says, sanely enough, that before long 
there was such an accumulation of the Senecan 
tradition in the English drama as to make it 
difficult to distinguish between direct and 
indirect influence. There are resemblances to 
be traced, but a large proportion of these are 
in plays which contain the work of others 
besides Shakspere; and ‘Titus Andronicus,” 
the only play in which quotations from Seneca 
are found, has probably no right to a place in 
the canon. Dr. Cunliffe’s careful essay is of 
great importance and interest; but the type 
in which it is printed is more hideous than we 
could have thought possible in a book published 
by Messrs. Macmillan. 

Georgiana, Lady de Ros. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Swinton. (John Murray.) As regards paper, 
print, and binding, this little book leaves 
nothing to be desired, though it makes no 
pretensions to literary excellence. But in 
spite of the somewhat scrappy and disjointed 
style, the memoir cannot ran to possess con- 
siderable interest. Lady de Ros, throughout 


her long life, was thrown among the best 

litical society; and besides her acknow- 
edged claim to fame as an intimate friend of 
the Duke of Wellington, she could boast the 
acquaintance of no fewer than nineteen Prime 
Ministers. Among the many anecdotes of 
celebrities, some are good and a few are new. 
As a specimen we may give the following, @ 
propos of Pitt’s well-known aversion to writing 
oranswering letters, After some great political 
event, Lord Grenville, who was an excellent 
correspondent, 


‘wrote an account of it to Lord Wellesley at 
Calcutta, with many private details known only to 
the Cabinet, prefacing his letter with the observa- 
tion, that oe r. Pitt’s bad practice of not 
writing, he thought it proper to let Lord Welles- 
ley fully into the transaction. As ill-luck would 
have it, the ship that was conveying this letter was 
captured in the Channel by a French privateer ; 
and the letter-bag falling into the hands of the 
French Government, Lord Grenville’s letter was 
immediately published in the Moniteur, which fact 
soon coming to Mr. Pitt’s knowledge, he dryly 
observed ‘ that he hoped Lord Grenville would not 
be in a hurry to call his practice of not writing 
letters so very bad a one.’ ” 


The second half of the book consists of two 
reprinted magazine articles, written by Lady 
de Ros, containing personal recollections of 
the Duke of Wellington, with an account of 
the famous Waterloo ball, which was given 
by her mother, the Duchess of Richmond. 
Lady de Ros gives a good story told by the 
Duke of Wellington against himself. During 
one of the Spanish campaigns 


“it was the fashion for the men to plunder 
bee-hives. I met a fellow one day who had got 
one, and was carrying it off. I stopped him and 
asked him where he had got it. ‘ Why, out there 
where the picket is; but if you don’t make haste 
they wili all be gone,’ was the soldier's reply.’’ 


There is also an amusing story of another 
English soldier who, being caught in the act of 
plundering a bee-hive, had it rammed on his 
head, bees and honey and all, by the enraged 
owner, The book contains a number of illus- 
trations, among them two charming portraits 
of Lady de Ros, one of them taken in her ninety- 
third year, and also a good reproduction of a 
drawing by Lawrence of the Great Duke. 


TuHE pages of The Highway of Letters, by 
Thomas Archer (Cassells), are of unequal merit, 
but many of them will while away an idle 
hour. The title is a fanciful disguise for Fleet- 
street; and around that busy thoroughfare are 
clustered together many interesting squares 
and inns of court. Its second part, that which 
deals with the neighbourhood during and since 
Johnson’s days, is of far greater value than the 
previous chapters. The historical portion, 
which treats of Chaucer and Caxton, is too 
obviously derived from other authorities. With 
the history of Fleet-street during the last cen- 
tury Mr. Archer is more familiar, and a very 
attractive story he has presented to us. The 
book is amply illustrated with engravings from 
the stores of Messrs. Cassell; and if some of 
them have come under our notice on previous 
occasions, they are all germane to the subject, 
and most of them will be fresh to the general 
reader. The work is written with brightness 
and with becoming modesty. It has interested 
us greatly. 

The Well-spring of Immortality. A Tale 
of Indian Life. By 8S. 8. Hewlett. (Nisbet.) 
The uneventful course of daily life among 
the natives of Amritsar is here interwoven 
with a narrative of conversion and Christian 
teaching. The less said about the engravings 
which are sup to illustrate it the better. 
Mr. Hewlett aims at giving a just impression 
of the life of native Christiansin India. Few 





people adequately realise their isolation. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mme. Rapnarn Costa, widow of the late 
secretary to the Italian Consulate in London, 
possesses an autograph MS. of Arthur, Duke 
of Wellington, «rhich is probably unique. This 
is the libretto of a cantata, entitled ‘‘ Pandora,” 
which was probably written in the Great Duke’s 
early days. There are about one hundred and 
fifty lines in the MS., of which ninety-nine are 
recitative and songs, with two choruses—one 
of gods and one of demons. Although not 
altogether suitable for a musical setting, there 
are lines in the MS., including a duet, of 
remarkable beauty. 


Mr. Joun Murray annonces the Letters of 
Lady Burghersh (afterwards Countess of West- 
morland), written from Germany and France 
during the Campaign of 1813-14. The volume 
will ba edited by her daughter, Lady Rose 
Weigall, and will be illustrated with portraits. 


Messrs. Hurst & Buacketr will publish 
this week a book entitled My Contemporaries, 
JSrom 1830 to 1870, by Mr. William Archer Shee, 
who is ason of the late Sir Martin Archer Shee, 
some time president of the Royal Academy. 


‘By command, dedicated to Her Majesty 
the Queen-Emprese,” will be the form of 
dedication in the sumptuously illustrated quarto, 
London City Suburbs, promised next week from 
the Leadenhall Press. 

Messrs. Szevey & Co. will publish imme- 
diately T'he Rivers of Devon, from Source to Sea, 
by Mr. John le Warden Page, who has already 
written about Dartmoor and Exmoor. The 
volume is illustrated with a map, four etchings, 
and sixteen other engravings. 


THE next volume in the series of “ Rulers of 
India” will be Awurangzih, by Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole. 


Messrs. Sampson Low have in preparation 
new editions of the novels of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, Mr. R. Blackmore, and Mr. Clark 
Russell, uniform with the revised edition of 
Mr. William Black’s novels, which they are 
now publishing in twenty-five volumes. Far 
JSrom the Madding Crowd and The Wreck of the 
“* Grosvenor” will each have for frontispiece a 
new photogravure portrait of the author. 


Messrs. FREDERICK WARNE & Co. will pub- 
lish immediately, in a form convenient for the 
pocket, a series of short copyright novels under 
the title of “The Tavistock Library.” The 
tirst volume announced is The Doctor's Idol, by 
the author of ‘‘ Suspicion.” 


Messrs. Huroninson have in the press a 
novel, in three volumes, by Mrs. Conney, 
entitled A Ruthless Avenger. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS have nearly ready a 
Descriptive and Historical Account of the 
Parish of Sefton, near Liverpool, together with 
the records of the mock corporation. It is 
based upon the notes and researches of the late 
Engelbert Horley, who was rector of Sefton 
from 1871 to 1882; and has been edited by 
Mr. W. D. Carée and Mr. E. J. A. Gordon. 


THe Cumberland and Westmoreland Anti- 
quarian Society propose to issue, in their extra 
series, a volume entitled Testamenta Karleo- 
lensia. It will contain the sole remaining col- 
lection of pre-Reformation wills in the registers 
of the diocese of Carlisle, ranging in date from 
1350 to 1390. The total number is about 130, 
most of them being the wills of beneficed clergy, 
and the rest those of rich citizens. The book 
will be edited by Chancellor Ferguson, and will 
have a glossary and full indices. The edition 
is limited to 300 copies. Subscriptions, at half- 
oo are received by Mr. T. Wilson, of 

endal. 


Mr. Henry Gray, of Leicester-square, will 
issue to subscribers in June a book which has 





already been announced in the ACADEMY— Views 
of the Old Halls of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
consisting of twenty-eight plates, drawn and 
mostly engraved by N. G. Philips about 1823, 
with a memoir and pedigree of the artist, and 
letterpress description to each plate by various 
contdlionbalas The views, some of which have 
never been published, are printed from the 
original copper-plates. 

Messrs. Diesy, Lona & Co. will issue 
immediately a cheap edition of The Jolly Roger, 
by Mr. Hume Nisbet. 


Mr. EpwArD ARNOLD is the publisher of 
the commemorative volume on Winchester 
Vollege, which was announced in the ACADEMY 
of last week. 


Pror. SuLty, East Heath-road, Hampstead, 
will be greatly obliged if parents or teachers of 
oung children can supply him with facts 
ring on the characteristics of the childish 
mind. What he especially desires is first-hand 
observations carried out on children during the 
first five or six years of life. Any action or 
saying which was considered worth recording 
will presumably have some significance, a3 
illustrating either common characteristics or 
the range of individual diversity amon 
children. With the observation there should 
be given the sex of the child and the exact age 
at the time of the occurrence described ; also, if 
possible, a reference to any facts oi tempera- 
ment, surroundings, and previous experience, 
which serve either to throw light on the 
observation, or on the other hand to make it 
appear extraordinary or exceptional. 


The American subscriptions towards the pro- 
posed Shelley memorial at Horsham amount 
to a total of 354 dollars (£71). 


HAvInG finished the sale of the coins and 
objects of art that formed part of the Bateman 
heirlooms, Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged 
from Thursday next until the following 
Wednesday in selling the library of the Messrs. 
Bateman. It would be difficult to find a 
greater contrast to the collection upon which 
we commented last week. There, everything 
was modern, almost jin-de-siecle. Here is 
hardly a book of the present century, but 
abundance of antiquarian curiosities—one or 
two Caxtons, several other incunabula, early- 
printed Bibles, Books of Hours, Avabic, Persian, 
Chinese, and Pali MSS. There are also, as 
might be expected, some historical and genea- 
logical collections specially relating to Derby- 
shire and the Earls of Derby. Perhaps the 
greatest rarity is an imperfect copy of Cover- 
dale’s Bible, dated 1535. 


On Wednesday and Thursday next, Messrs. 
Sotheby will also sell a number of autograph 
letters and historical documents. Among them 
is a series of letters from Charles Gordon to 
a private correspondent, whom it is not diffi- 
cult to identify. The lengthy quotations given 
in the Catalogue abound in misprints. There 
is also a dispatch from Collingwood to the 
British ambassador at Lisbon, communicating 
the news of Trafalgar, which is erroneously 
described as ‘‘ the first official announcement 
conveying the news to the British Government.” 


Mr. Frank CAMPBELL, of the British 
Museum—who has already pleaded before the 
Bibliographical Society and elsewhere in favour 
of a State-Paper Catalogue—issued last week, 
on the occasion of the opening of the 
Imperial Institute, his own contribution 
to imperial federation, in the form of 
the first of a series of Colonial State- 
Paper Catalogues, dealing with the Cape of 
Good Hope for 1892. It comprises the papers 
printed by the local government, classified 
according to their subject matter, with abundant 
cross references, 





IN a phlet of some twenty-seven 
et be obtained from the po mr 
28, Carlingford-road, West Green, Tottenham 
. Alfred Anscombe returns to the subject 
of the date of the obit of St. Columba, which 
he discussed, with the Rev. Dr. B. MacCarthy, 
in the columns of the ACADEMY towards the 
end of last year. He here claims to have vindi- 
cated the authority and good faith of Cummian, 
by proving that in A.D. 433 St. Patrick cele- 
se - a ae In a — 
“ chronological tract,”” he proposes to 
date of the Epistle of St Glidas of Ruys, and 
thus determine another Easter date; while ina 
third, ‘‘ the full solution of the Easter problem 
will be attempted.” 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE Lord Almoner’s readership in Arabic at 
Cambridge, vacant through the death of Prof. 
Bensly, been promptly filled up by the 
appointment of Mr. A. A. Bevan, of Trinity, 
who graduated in 1887 wit a first class in the 
Semitic languages tripos. 

THE Cambridge University Musical Society 
will celebrate its jubilee on June 12. On the 
afternoon of that day, a concert will be given, 
at which works by MM. Boito, Bruch, Grieg, 
Saint-Saéns, Tschaikowsky, and Prof. Stanford 
are to be performed, each directed in person by 
its own composer—with the exception of M. 
Saint-Saéns, who will play the pianoforte part 
in his work. 


On the following day, June 13, the University 
gece to confer the honorary degree of Mus. 

oc. upon the foreign composers; and the 
honorary degree of LL.D. upon the Maharaja 
of Bhaunagar, in appreciation of his devotion to 
the cause of education in India. 

In Convocation at Oxford on Wednesday, a 
decree was adopted, by a majority of 64 votes 
to 46, confirming the purchase from Magdalen 
College of the Logic School, or south-eastern 
corner of the Bodleian Library, for the sum of 
£7000. It appears that the college first granted 
a lease of the site in 1615, at a small rent, with 
a covenant for perpetual renewal; but that 
they now insist upon their legal right to 
refuse to renew. 

THE University of Oxford has voted a grant 
of £100 for three years to the British School of 
Archaeology at Athens. 


IN response to a letter from the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, the Council at Cambridge 
recommend the appointment of a syndicate 
‘* to consider whether it is desirable to establish 
an examination in agricultural science, and to 
grant a diploma connected therewith.” 


Tue triennial prize for an essay in moral 
hilosophy, ented at Oxford in memory of 
rof, T. if. Green, has been awarded to Mr. 
Robert R. Marett, of Exeter. The two previous 

rize winners were Mr. Samuel Alexander, of 
Fincoln : and the late Charles Warrack, of 
Balliol. All three were undergraduate members 


of Green’s own college. 


Tue Lightfoot Scholarship at Cambridge has 
been awarded to Mr. W. E. Jordan, of King’s. 


Lorp KeEtvin delivered the second Robert 
Boyle Lecture at Oxford, on Tuesday of this 
week, before the Junior Scientific Club. 

THE annual general meeting of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society was held on Wednesday of 
this week, when Prof. Clifford Allbutt ha 
promised to read a paper on “The Trade in 
Amber in Ancient Times.” 

THE Day Training College, established at 
Cambridge in 1891, is now attended by thirteen 


' students, of whom three are in their second, 
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and:ten in their first-year. The second year 
students are candidates for the ordinary 
degree, and have all passed the previous 
examination. Of the a year students, seven 
are ing to enter for tripos examinations. 
Two of the students have become members of 
King’s College, the rest are non-collegiate. Of 
the first year students, two hold scholarships 
given by Mr. Sedley Taylor, and four scholar- 
ships given by the Pupil Teachers’ University 
Scholarship Committee of Toynbee Hall. 


THE Duke of Connaught will open the new 
engineering and electrical laboratories at 
University College, Gower-street, on Monday, 
May 29, at 3.30 p.m. 


M. Marcet Dvusols has been a 
newly-created chair of French 
graphy at the Sorbonne. 


THE Week of Toronto for April 28 prints 
a full report of a paper on ‘‘ The Study of the 
Classics,” which was read by Prof. Goldwin 
Smith at the annual meeting of the Classical 
Association of Ontario. While not very hopeful 
of the future, it contains some interesting 
reminiscences of Eton days, and a defence of 
the English pronunciation of Latin and Greek. 
Here is an anecdote which we do not remember 
to have met with before: 


‘* Oyril Jackson, the great Dean of Christ Church, 
before whom the academical and ecclesiastical 
world bowed, used to say that, when he felt him- 
self growing old, he should wish to take with him 
into his retirement only three books—the Bible, 
Homer, and Horace.’’ 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 
IF YOU WERE DEAD. 


. . . . Still, for I love you, 
This to the end my prayer will be, 
Ne’er may you be so sternly treated, 
Never be judged, as you judge me. 


F. W. Farrar. 





Ir you were dead, then all for me would die 
That gives to life its happiness and pain ; 
The one sc left would be a prayer that I 
Might follow swiftly after, and thus gain, 
If not once more your preseace, yet a place 
Where unto me might be vouchsafed the grace 


That from afar I might behold you there, 
Amid the blessed who have gained their rest, 
Free’d from all earthly sorrow, and all care, 
You who on earth are noblest, dearest, best ; 
You surely would not grudge it unto me, 
That thus like Dives I your face might see? 


He looked across the gulf and Lazarus saw ; 
As deep a gulf will then between us lie ; 
But I have prayed for, hoped for nothing more 
Save this, well knowing that love cannot die, 
ay nee well, alas, that unto you 
No joy could be in Heaven were I there too. 


Yet were I there, my place must always be 
Below you, at your feet ; but still the sight 
Of me would dim the glory unto thee : 
Across that void you will forget me quite, 
Or else will careless hold me of no worth, 
Just as you did so long ago on earth. 


We are ourselves forever; if in life 
I blame you not for casting me aside, 
When all is past and done with, and the strife 
Of this world ended ; when we two have died, 
Deem you that I in Heaven would mar your rest ? 
No! I would chose what’er for you were best. 


And you are right ; there nothing is in me 
,, _hat can deserve one second thought again, 
My life has merged itself in love for thee, * 
That glorifies existence ; call it vain, 
But yet remember God and Heaven must be 
Only a dream e’er J can change to thee. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE current number of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review (David Nutt) contains several articles 
of interest. Mr. F. C. Conybeare, continuing 
his researches into Armenian versions, deals 
with the apocryphal document called the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. Hitherto, 
this has been known only from Greek MSS. ; 
and in that form it certainly appears to bear 
a Christian character. But it has been sus- 
pected that this Christian character may be 
due only to interpolations, and that the sub- 
stance of the document is Jewish, of the cen- 
tury before the Christian era. From a com- 
parison with an Armenian version of the fifth 
century, Mr. Conybeare now proves decisively 
that this latter theory is the correct one. It 
happens that, in another article in the same 
number, Dr. K. Kohler also discusses the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs (together with 
other books of the Pre-Talmudic Haggada), 
and claims for it that it is the work of the 
ancient Essenes, and that it goes back to the 
time of John Hyrcanus. He further contends 
for a similar origin for the Rest of the Words 
of Baruch. Prof. Kaufmann, in continuation 
of a former article, gives details about a Hebrew 
MS., now at Leipzig, which is nothing less than 
an encyclopaedic digest of Jewish law, written 
by an English Jew in 1287, three years before 
the expulsion of the Jews from England. The 
history of this MS. is very curious, though its 
historical importance has hitherto escaped 
observation. Dr. Adolf Biichler examines very 
fully the question why the Babylonian Jews 
(and, following them, the European Jews) 
changed the cycle of reading the Pentateuch 
from a triennial to anannual one. Among the 
reviews, we may mention an enthusiastic one of 
the posthumous volume of Kuenen’s Onderzoek, 
by C. G. Montefiore; and the Rev. R. H. 
Charles’s definite statement of opinion with 
regard to the value of our different sources 
for the Book of Enoch. Differing from Lods, 
but agreeing with Dillmann, he maintains that 
the Ethiopic preserves a more ancient and 
trustworthy form of text than the Greek of the 
newly discovered Akhmim or Gizeh MS. : that 
it has fewer additions, fewer omissions, and 
fewer and less serious corruptions. 








THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 


THe report of the curators of the Bodleian 
Library for 1892, incorporating that of the 
librarian (Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson), has been 
published as a supplement to the Ozford Univer- 
sity Gazette: — 

The total number of items added during the 
year was 55,525, of which 39,481 (inclading 
19,725 paits of periodicals) were received under 
the Copyright Act ; of the rest—acquired by gift, 
exchange, or purchase—it is interesting to note 
that 2458 volumes came from Germany and 
1256 from France, while 221 came from the 
United States, 59 from Australia, and only 37 
from Canada. 

Among the chief donations of MSS. are men- 
tioned : another important Zend MS., given by 
Dr. Jamaspji Minocheherji, being a copy of the 
Vendidad Sade, written in 1724; a Syriac liturgy 
cf St. James from the Malabar coast ; the auto- 
biography of an African slave, in Swahili ; and 
46 letters addressed to Sir Isambard Brunel, the 
engineer. 

The MSS. purchased were 76 in number, in- 
cluding 21 English and 17 Hebrew. Among the 
English were : Norfolk pedigrees, in alphabetical 
order, by J. Le Neve; three leaves (circa 1450) 
of articles against the Duke of Suffolk, different 
from the text given in Hollinshed ; a copybook 
of letters to the War Office by the Commissary- 
General in the Netherlands in 1794-5; and 
collections by the Rev. Dr. F. G. Lee, relating to 








Hawker of Morwenstow. The Greek MSS. are 
unimportant. The oldest Latin MS. was a 
Sacramentary of a church at Como, of the latter 
half of the eleventh century. There was also 
—— a magnificent Antiphonar and Gradual, 
of the end of the twelfth century, said to be of 
the very rare use of St. Carpophorus, with the 
music interlined throughout. 

The new Oriental MSS. are more important. 
The Armenian include a translation, with com- 
mentary, of parts of Aristotle and Porphyry, 
written in 1338 ; and a translation of Chrysostom 
on Ephesians, written in uncials of about the 
tenth century, and much older than any 
Armenian MS. previously in the library. The 
most remarkable of the Sanskrit MSS. is one of 
the Bhagavata Purana, written on 179 long and 
broad strips of birch-bark, and ornamented with 
348 paintings. It was executed in 1718 for an 
Assamese Raja. The only Arabic MS. bought 
was an unknown chronicle in Hebrew characters, 
written in 1159 a.p. Among the Hebrew MSS., 
the first place is due to a tiny liturgical fragment 
on papyrus, of unascertained age, but doubtless 
at least as early as the sixth century, and some 
hundreds of years earlier than any other Hebrew 
writing in the library. There may also be 
mentioned a book of hymns of the Egyptian 
rite, written in 1042; and a vellum Machbzor 
written at Geneva in 1394. The Georgian MS., 
which is the first acquired by the library, is a 
translation, with commentary, of Dionysius Thrax, 
of the eighteenth century. The Burmese MS., 
which came from the library of King Thebaw, is 
a very fine copy of the Visati Nipatavatthu, a 
collection of religious legends, written on palm- 
leaves and enclosed in gilt boards. Mention must 
also be made of five pelingunst leaves, containing 
portions previously unknown (Numbers and the 
Pauline Epistles) of the Jerusalem Syriac ver- 
sion of the Bible, written in a hand of the type 
known as Palestinian, probably not later than 
the eighth century. These will shortly be pub- 
lished by the Rev. G. H. Gwilliam, in the series 
of Anecdota Oxoniensia. 

Among donations of printed books, the most 
valuable gift was due to the liberality of Mr. 
E, M. Satow, formerly British Minister at Siam, 
who presented 103 works relating to that 
country, and 31 more volumes bearing on the 
East. Next to these in extent comes the gift by 
Messrs. Parker, the publishers, of forty - five 
editions of The Christian Year. 

The most important purchase of the year was 
a copy of Anwykyll’s Compendium totius gram- 
matie and Vulgaria quedam abs Terentio, a 
volume printed at Oxford about 1483. Of the 
Vulgaria copies existed in the British Museum, the 
Bodleian, and the Cambridge University Library. 
Of the Compendium no copy but the present one 
was known, and even that has only six sheets out 
of an original twelve; but at least two other 
leaves are in existence, and steps are being taken 
to obtain photolithographs of them. Anwykyll, 
who seems to be omitted from the Dictionary of 
National Biography, was master of the school 
attached by Waynflete to Magdalen College. 
Among other rare books purchased—many of 
them out of a donation of £100 given for the 
sixth successive year by a member of All Souls 
College—may be mentioned : incunabula of the 
fifteenth century, printed in Holland, Spain, and 
at Pescia; a Wyn a de Worde, bovght from 
a Caenarvonshire blacksmith; a copy of the 
English New Testament, printed at Antwer by 
Marten Emperowr in 1533; George Wither’s 
Fidelia (1617)—imperfect, as is also the only 
other copy known ; a Welsh translation (1672) 
of The Whole Duty of Man; the Church 
Catechism in Irish (Belfast, 1722); the first 
edition, privately printed (1835), of Talfourd's 
Ion; and Hawker’s The Poor Man and His 
Parish Church (Plymouth, 1843). 

In the department of coins, no fewer than 442 
were bequeathed by the late Greville J. Chester, 
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being the fourth successive year in which a gift 
from him of several hundred coins has been 
recorded. Of these, 16 were gold, 2 electrum, 
and 245 silver. About one-half are Greek, 
Roman, or Byzantine ; the bulk of the remainder 
are mediaeval Italian or Levantine. From Mr. 
E. L. Hussey, various gifts have been received, 
comprising a gold coin of Mahmud II., a penny 
of Cout, a penny of Mary I , and 53 English, Irish, 
or colonial copper pieces from William IIL 
downwards. Of the remaining donations, the 
most important have been from Mr. C. W. C. 
Oman, who gave 30 bronze pieces, of which 23 
were coins of ancient Smyrna. Although the 
Bodleian collection of coins is the second largest 
in the empire, it has been formed almost entirely 
by donations. Consequently, it has little beyond 
what its particular benefactors cared to collect ; 
and its deficiencies in c2rtain classes of coins are 
remarkable, in relation to its size. 

Daring the past year two more colleges have 
deposited their MSS. in the Bodleian, which now 
contains the collections, each kept separate, of 
five colleges : University (187 in number), Jesus 
(146), Hertford (39), Brasenose (41), and Lincoln 
(164) Special efforts have been made to supply 
the deficiencies of the Bodleian in respect of 
school newspapers, which (as is pointed out) 
have a twofold interest, as embodying the history 
of the institutions from which they proceed, and 
as containing the earliest records and writings 
of boys who subsequently attain distinction. 
Though many are now obtained under the Copy- 
right Act, complete sets have been found almost 
impossible to be procured. Finally, the collection 
of book-plates, which has only begun to be 
formed within the last few years, has been 
increased by the accession of 158, presented by 
(or through) the Rev. Edward Marshall. 








SLAVICA. 


THE Bulgarian Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion has just issued the eighth volume of the 
Miscellany, which is occasionally published at 
the expense of the Government. It will be 
found fall of useful articles on the history, 
antiquities, and folk-lore of the country. 
Among those particularly worthy of notice are 
the paper on the archaeolegy of Eastern 
Bulgaria, including accounts of inscriptions 
dating from classical times, and that of Dr. 
Gudev on the Bulgarian MSS. in the library of 
Lord Zouch. M. Th. Volkov writes on the mar- 
riage customs of the Slavs, and Prof. Drago- 
manov on Slavonic religious- ethical legends. 
The article by the poet Vasov, entitled ‘In 
the Heart of Mount Rhodope,” gives us some 
terrible details, gathered on the spot, of the 
massacres of 1876. Anyone of Turcophile 
pape will not find these pleasant reading ; 

ut it is as well that the information should be 
collected for the benefit of the future historian, 
when the tragedy of Batak shall be duly told. 
The volume concludes with some new col- 
lections of folk-songs and folk-tales, proverbs, 
riddles, and other things of the kind, interest- 
ing to students of folk-lore and philology. 

W. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

dom, Sud, Princesses byzantines. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 
5 fr. 

Bovureks, J. Notice sur le Soudan francais et le Tonkin. 

: Asselin. 6 fr. 

Ceristzr, Ch. Im ions coloniales (1898—1892). Paris: 

r-Levrault. 65 fr. 

Dumas, G. Tolstoy et la philosophie de l’amour. Paris: 
Hachette. 8 fr. 

Fournier, A. Descartes, Paris: Hachette. 2 fr. 

Laman, Emile. La Flore gothique: Etude sur l’ornementa- 


tion florale des monuments francais du X{le au XVe 
Siecle. Paris: André. 5 fr. 


Lz Pavuumisr, le dr. L’Orvi¢tan: histoire d’une Famille de 
Charlatans du Pont oe one XVIle et XVITIe Sitcles. 

Maistre, Joseph de, avant la Révolution: souvenirs de la 
société d’autrefois (1753-1793). Paris: Picard. 15 fr. 

Reynier, Gustave. Corneille: sa Vie et son 

Théitre. Paris: Hachette. 7 fr. 50c. 

a — oe Paris: Lib. 


justrée. 
Rousset, L. Guide des Etats du Danube et des Balkans, 
2e Partie. T.1. Haute-Hongrie etc. Paris: Hachette. 


15 fr. 
Tuietixes, A. Der Musikdruck m. Metall- 
im 16. Jahrh. u. die M d. Mathias 
Leipzig: Breitkopf & 


piarius in Strassburg u. Bern. 
Vitirers pe u’Istz Apam, A. de. Nouveaux Contes cruels. 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 3 fr. 50 c. 


HISTORY, ETC. 

Berrrics, Hallisshe, zur Geschichtsforschung. 8. Hft. 
Eckard v. Ders. Bischof v. Worms, 1870—1405. Von K. 
Wiemann. Halle: Kaemmerer. 1 M. 50 Pf. 

Hamet, Ernest. Histoire du Second Empire. T.1. Paris: 
Jouvet. 7 fr. 50 c. 

QUELLEN U. Forscuunerw zur Geschichte der Abtei Reich- 
enau. II. eee my 5 Winter. 20M. 

Riou.t pz Nevvitie, Le Vicomte L. Mémoires de Michelot 
See See Se CERNE GURNEE, Paris: Picard. 

r. 

Sammtusa, amtliche, der Acten aus der Zeit der helvetischen 

Republik ——— on v. J. Stricker. 4. Bd. 


Basel : 
Scutatrer, A. Zur ie u. Geschichte Paliistinas. 
Stu : Versinsbecthandieng. 6 M. 80 Pf. 
Tanon, Histoire des Tribunaux de )’Inquisition en 
U France. Paris: Larose. = 7_ te 
RKUNDEN tische, aus den kinigl. Museen zu Berlin. 
5. Hit. Berlin: Weidmann. 2M 40 Pf. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Haack, R., u. C. Buster. Die technische Entwicklung 4d. 
Norddeutschen L'oyds u. der Hamburg-Amerikanischen 
Pont, ©. Das Verhiltnis der Philologie zur Theclogie bei 
‘OnL, C. i r 
: a Neustrelitz: Jacoby. 1M. 
Rir, J. Wissenschaft d. Eivhei! nkens. 2. Abth. 
1. Buch. Leipzig: Friedrich. 10 M. 
Ae C. Der Amazonen-Strom. Strassburg: Heitz. 


Verrers, K. Abdsiss der darstellenden Geometrie. 1. TI. 
Chemnitz: Focke. 3. M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 
a? “ae Le Zend-Avesta. T. III. Paris: 
r. 

Kueiraut, R. Das Leben der Sprache u. ihre Weltstellung. 
Leipzig: Friedrich. 24 M. 

Leskren, A. Untersach iib. Quantitit u. Betonung 
in den slavischen Spra: . I. Leipzig: Hirzel. 3 M. 

Scuwarz, P. ’Umar Ibn Abi Rebi‘a, ein arabischer Dichter 
der Umajjadenzeit. Leipzig: MHarrassowitz. 2 M. 


40 Pf. 
Sromme, H. Tanisische Miirchen u. Gedichte. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs. 6 M. nig 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MEMOIRS OF CAPTAIN CARLETON; SWIFT 
OR DEFOE ? 
II. 
Oxford. 

I find nothing in the vocabulary of Carleton 
which is at all distinctive of Swift. Col. Parnell 
remarks (HZ, H. R., 127) that abdicate (Carleton, 
233) is not a technical term for raising a siege. 
But Carleton’s words are: ‘‘ The siege thus 
abdicated (if I may use a modern phrase).” 
Defoe constantly uses the word very vaguely, 
e.g., Apollo’s lately abdicate and fled” (Genwine 
Works i. 16); ‘‘a late abdicated author ” (7b. ii. 
363); ‘‘the abdicated Church of England” 
( Review ii. 305); Shall the Protestant Religion be 
Abdicated ?”’(7d. ii. 97). Answerable( E. H. R., 143) 
is quite common in Defoe as well as in Swift ; 
(see, e.g., Crusoe i. 161, Projects 154, Lee ii. 233, 
and the Tour, passim). Carleton has (p. 320) 
‘‘another guess person than I had taken him 
for’; Defoe had written in System of Magic 
(1840), 262, ‘‘I have had another guess account 
of it.” Col. Parnell scoffs at casements for 
casemates ; but Carleton (pp. 230, 240) carefully 
spells the word casemets, which, no doubt, 
represents the contemporary pronunciation. 
Casements and casemets were probably all one 
to Swift; but in Review i. 164, Defoe calls 
attention to wrong military terms appearing in 
the London Gazette. Carleton writes (p. 275): 
“The purchaser will look upon himself a 

rovident chap.” This omission of as is 
Sooueat both in Defoe and in Swift ; 


prose, while it occurs often in Defoe, e.g., in 
English Tradesman (1841), 297, 312, and System 
of Magic (1840), 118, - Cleverly (= dexterously), 
Carleton 173, is also found in Capt. Singleton 
77, and Crusoe i, 242; with dragonical (C. 120), 
compare magistratical, Tour ii, 283. Extra- 
ordinaries (C. 322) occurs also in Complete 
English Tradesman 201, and Genuine Works 
(1703) 133, and is capped by Defoe with 
adjacents, horribies, inscrutables ; with Missionair 
(C. 298) compare Serious Reflections 6, 13, a 
solitair, solitaires; particularise (C. 223, 323) 
occurs also in Defoe’s Tour i. 112; with 
preheminence (C. 229) we may com exhor- 
bitant (Honour and Justice, 44), and exhaulted, 
Tour I. iii. 36; present (C. 345) as a neuter verb is 
constant in Defoe, but it will suffice to mention 
Crusoe i. 184, 186, 207, 237, 238, 251; pristine 
(C. 235, 349) is also in Tour i. 175; prudential 
(C. 257), in Complete English Tradesman ii. 137 ; 
with querist (C. 254) compare schemist in Lee 
i, 442; rodomontado (C, 217, 329) is found 
in Defoe, Plan of English Commerce 169, and 
elsewhere; the phrase shake hands with (C. 
273) in Serious Observations 176; stupendious 
(C. 218) is also Defoe’s spelling, Storm 50, 151, 
Works ii, 147, Review ii. 101; vend (noun, 
C. 272), Complete English Tradesman (1841) i. 
30, 38, ii. 177, 228; Vestigia (of Saguntum, 
C. 131), Defoe’s Tour i. 108. Carleton (ad fin.) 
uses the phrase “‘ the national concern,” which 
occurs twice in a page in Defoe’s Everybody's 
Business is Nobody’s Business. 

Every reader of Carleton must have 
noticed the peculiar use of the qualifying 
adverb with an adjective, eg., p. 182, 
‘*transcendently odoriferous” ; p. 301, ‘ sur- 
prisingly pleasing”; p. 327, ‘‘ distinguish- 
ably remarkable”; p. 341, ‘eternally igno- 
minious.” This trick is common to Carleton and 
Defoe ; see the latter, Religious Courtship (1743), 
‘“‘inimitably resolute,” p. 169; ‘* eminently 
wicked,” p. 170; ‘agreeably pleasant,” p. 172; 
“‘supinely negligent,” Voyage round World 
(Bohn), 418; ‘‘insolently abusive” (Invisible 
World 213); ‘‘inimitably strange” (Singleton 
241); ‘‘inimitably curious ” (History ofthe Devil 
337). The use of or as the correlative of neither 
is almost invariable both in Carleton and in 
Defoe; the former, so far as I have 
noticed, only twice writes neither—nor. 
Carleton’s ‘‘Bigots of Bigotry” (184) is 
paralleled by ‘a Bubble of all Bubbles’ (Defoe 
Serious Reflections 263). Carleton writes of 
Quixotism and incendiarism ; the termination is 
a favourite with Defoe, who has (to quote 
at random) Jacobitism, devilism, wizardism, 
epicurism, ‘idiotism, beauism, blockheadism. 
Carleton thrice uses ‘‘No!” at the beginning 
of a sentence (e.g., ““No! It [true courage] 
must be the issue of principle”); and Defoe 
follows him (Angelick World 32; Compleat 
English Gentleman 20, 27; Apparitions [1840] 
40). Carleton’s “‘ with hands impocketed” appears 
to-be &r.Aey.; Defoe similarly manufactures im- 
plunged, enregistered, enarched. The general 
style of Carleton is more euphuistic than 
the general style of Defoe; but, except in one 
or two not very distinctive passages, I do not 
catch even an echo of the style of Swift. 
Defoe could write euphuistically—witness 
parts of Duncan Campbell and Mother Ross; 
but this mode of writing is emphatically 
un-Swiftian. ; 
The chief authors or works quoted by name in 
the Memoirs are Sir Walter Ralegh (7), Sir W. 
Temple (12), Shakespeare (42), Hudibras (71), 
Erasmus (181, 275), Don Quixote (244, 291, 
299), and Ovid (341). Ralegh was naturally 
one of Defoe’s favourite heroes, and is quoted 
or mentioned in the Tour (I. 107, III. 263) ; 
in the System of Magic (1840) 18, 31, History 
of the Devil (Bohn) 533, Works ii. 61, 284, 
Storm 4, Plan of English Commerce xiii. 148, 
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but I find no instance of Chap in Swift’s 


Serious Reflections 244, Review i. 145—and 
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always in terms of high admiration. (Carleton’s 
allusion is to his History of the World, 
vi. 459, Oxford ed.). Temple was only too 
familiar to Swift, who would surely have 
avoided quoting him; but the description of 
the storm at Utrecht referred to by Carleton 
is actually quoted in full by Defoe, Storm 
47-49, and there are references to Temple in 
Tour J. Letter ii. 120, and Review i. 193. 
Shakspere was of course read by both Swift 
and Defoe. So again, Swift is said to have 
been able to repeat Hudibras by heart (Mrs. 
Pilkington’s Memoirs i. 136); but ‘ honour’s 
truckle bed” is twice alluded to by Defoe (IVorks 
ii. 157 and in Lee ii, 335), and other quota- 
tions from Hudibras occur in Serious Reflections 
170, History of the Devil 290, Review i. 47, iii. 
366, and Lee iii. 28, 392. Erasmus (181, 275) is 
likewise quoted by Defoe (Tour I., Letter ii., 40, 
and Review iv. 105, sqq. ; cf. Swift 8, 28). The 
references to Don Quixote (244, 291, 299) and to 
Ovid have been already mentioned. 

Carleton has a trite manner of introducing his 
quotations, which I do not think Swift could 
have endured. Sir Walter Ralegh ‘*finely calls;” 
‘‘the immortal Shakespeare”; ‘‘ the excel- 
lent Hudibras”; ‘‘the ever renown’d Don 
Quixot.” So Defoe speaks of ‘‘ Old Shakespear, 


* the famous Poet, and whose Dramatick Per- 


formances so justly maintain his Character 
among the British Poets; and perhaps will do 
so to the end of Time”; and Shakespeare is 
‘‘our celebrated English Poet” in Complete 
Tradesman (1841) 156. In Reviewi. 247, Defoe 
writes of ‘‘the famous and learned Sir Walter 
Raleigh” ; and in his System of Magic (86, ed. 
1840) of ‘‘honest, grave Mr. Milton,” who again 
appears in Review ii. 474 as “the Learned 
Sublime Milton.” At p. 202, Carleton speaks 
of Livy (?) as “‘my author” ; Defoe, Invisible 
World 2, writes, ‘My Author pretty justly 
observes.’ The banalité of Carleton is very 
near akin to that of Defoe. Carleton mentions 
(68) the Ghent Gazettier ; and Defoe in various 
places quotes the Leiden (Review i. 173), 
Holland, and Paris Gazetteers. The writer of 
the Review would naturally have access to the 
chief foreign newspapers of the day.* 

A hasty glance (through Carleton will re- 
veal many facts and ideas which are familiar to 
the student of Defoe. On p. 2 there is a casual 
(and inaccurate) mention of ‘the Charles Man 
of War.” Defoe (Projects 32) had seen some of 
Prince Rupert’s guns on board the Royal 
Charles, ‘‘a first-rate ship, being of a reddish 
colour, different either from brass or copper.” 
Carleton (p. 5) says that the Duke of 
Buckinghamshiret had “‘ caused the Katherine 
to be painted in his house in St. James’s 
Park.” In Cunningham’s Handbook of London, 
under ‘ Buckingham House,” there is 
printed an extract from Defoe’s Tour, in 
which it is stated that ‘“‘the apartments 
are very noble, the furniture rich, and many 
very good pictures.” But Defoe had de- 
scribed this Duke and his house so long 
before as 1705 in The Dyet of Poland 
(48 sq.), and Swift strongly disliked him. 
Carleton’s e on true courage and 
duelling (6 sq.){ has many parallels in Defoe. 


* See Nichols’ Lit. Anecdotes iv. 87. 

t Defoe must have had a peculiar way of writing 
the letters Zand s. In Zour itt, 187, he is made by 
his printers to speak of ‘the Allom Mines or Pits 
near Moultgrave or Musgrave, from whence the 
Lord Musgrave, ncw Duke cf Buckinghamshire, has 
his title.” Carleton invariably writes .D’ Alfelt 
for D' Asfeld, as Defoe here writes Musgrave for 
Mulgrave. 

¢ The allusion here is evidentl 
known person. In a letter dated 





to some well- 
h 10, 1684 (5), 


and printed in Warner’s Epistolary Curiosities, first 
Series, at p. 129 it is stated that the new King 
d much against profuseness, &c.; and 
aoe, he knowes a man hath fo 
and is a very coward, having 
knowne each fy ' 


ht nine duells, 
m manifestly 
an engagement att sea.’’ 





See for instance History of the Devil 393, Lee 
iii. 124, 296 sqq., 460, Preface to Review, vol. 
viii (in Wilson iii., 294); ‘‘I question whether 
there is much, if any difference between bravery 
and cowardice, but what is founded in the 
principle they are engaged for” ; Plague Year, 
ed. Cassell, 120, ‘‘The poor... went about 
their employment, with a sort of brutal courage ; 
I must call it so, for it was founded neither on 
religion or prudence” ; Colonel Jack 450; and 
the versesin Serious Reflections 28 :— 


‘* Among the worst of cowards let him be nam‘d, 
Who having sinn’d ’s afraid to be asham’d; 
And to mistaken Courage he’s betray’d, 

Who having sinn’d ’s asham’d to be afraid.’’ 


Carleton (9 sq.) on ‘‘our naturalists” and the 
‘* pidgeons”’ is again very like Defoe. ‘Our 
naturalists” also appear in the Storm (p. 12); 
and ‘‘modern naturalists” in History of the 
Devil 328, “naturalists” in Crusoe (i., 223), 
Rowana (Bohn 195), and Lee (ii. 286). It must 
be added that ‘‘ naturalists’ are satirically in- 
troduced in Swift’s TJ'ale of a Tub, § 8, par. 2, 
and On Poetry (ad propos of the flea). Numerous 
anecdotes of birds will be found in Defoe’s 
Tour. 

At page 127 Colonel Parnell mentions among 
‘entertaining military stories” the tale of 
‘‘a man baked in an oven.” Carleton’s 
account is as follows (32) :— 


“Upon this Retreat, the Prince [of Orange] 
marching back, lay for some Time among the 
Boors, who from the good Discipline which he took 
care to make his Troops observe, did not give us 
their customary boorish Reception. Andyetassecure 
as we might think our selves, I met with a little 
Passage that confirm’d in me the Notions, which 
the generality as well as I, had imbib’d of the 
private Barbarity of these People, whenever an 
Opportunity falls in their Way. I was stroling at a 
Distance from my Quarters, all alone, when I found 
my self rear one of their Houses ; into which, the 
Door being open, I ventur'd to enter. I saw nobody 
when I came in, though the House was, for that 
Sort of People, well enough furnish’d and in pretty 
decent order. I call’d, but no body answering, I 
had the Curiosity to advance a little farther, when, 
at the Mouth of the Oven, which had not yet wholly 
lost its Heat, I spy’d the Corpse of a Man so 
bloated, swoln, and parch’d, as left me litle room 
to doubt that the Oven had been the Scene of his 
Destiny. I confess the Sight struck me with 
Horror; and as much Courage and Security as I 
enter’d with, I withdrew in haste, and with quite 
different Sentiments, and could not fansy my self 
out of Danger till I hadreach’d our Camp. A wise 
Manshould not framean Accusation on Conjectures ; 
but, on Inquiry, I was soon made sensible, that 
such barbarous Usage is too common among these 
People ; especially if they meet with a Straggler, 
of what Nation soever.’’ 


Defoe had told this very same story, at 
greater length, nearly ten years before, in his 
Serious Reflections (1719), pp. 222-3. I am 
afraid that I must, for obvious reasons, quote 
his version in fall. 


** When Prince Vandemont [sic] commanded the 
confederate Army in Flanders, the same Campaign 
that King /Villiam was beseiging Namure, some 
Troops were order’d to march into the flat Country 
towards Newport, in Order to make a Diversion, 
and draw down the Count de Montal, who com- 
manded a flying Body about Menin, and to keep 
him from joyning the Duke de Villeroy, who 
commanded the main Body of the French Army. 

‘*The Soldiers were order’d upon Pain of Death 
not to stir from their Camp, or to plunder any of 
the Country People; the Reason was evident, 
because Provisions being somewhat scarce, if the 
Boors were not protected they would have fled 
from their Houses, and the Army would have been 
put to great Straits, being just entered into the 
Enemics Country. 

‘*Tt happened that five English Soldiers straggling 
beyond their Bounds were fallen upon, near a 
Farm-Houre, by some of the Country People ne 
indeed the Boors were oftentimes too unm ul 
to the Scldiers) qs if they had plunder’d them, 





when indeed they had not: The Soldiers defended 
themselves, got the better, and kill’d two of the 
Boors; and being, as they thought, justly pro- 
vok’d by being first attack’d, they broke into the 
House, and then used them roughly enough 
indeed. 

‘They found in the House a ny Quantity 
of Apples, the People being fled left them 
in Possession, and they made no Haste to go 
away, but fell to work with the Apples; and 
heating the Oven put a great Quantity of Apples 
into the Oven to roast. In the mean Time the 
Boors, who knew their Number to be but five, and 
had got more Help on their Side, came down upon 
them again ’*d the House, forced their Way 
in, master’d the Englishmen, kill’d two, and took a 
third, and barbarously ee him into the Oven, 
which he had heated, where he was smother’d to 
a i’. seems it was not hot enough to burn 

m, 

‘The other two escaped, but in coming back to 
the Camp, they were immediately apprehended by 
the Provosts, and brought to a Court Martial, 
where they were sentenc’d not for Plundering, for 
that did not ap . but for being out of the 
Bounds appointed by the general Order, as above. 

**When the Sentence came to be executed, the 
General was prevail'd upon to spare one of them, 
and to order them to cast Lots for their Lives. 
This, as it is known, is usually done by throwing 
Dice upon a Drumhead; and he that throws 
highest or lowest, as is appointed before is to die ; 
at this time he that threw lowest was to live. 

‘* When the Fellows were brought out to throw, 
the first threw two Sixes, und fell —_a 
wringing his Hands, crying he was a dead : 
but was as much surpriz’d with Joy, when his 
Comrade throwing, there came up two Sixes also. 

“‘The Officer appointed to see Execution was 
a little doubtful what to do, but his Orders 
being positive, he commanded them to throw 
again ; they did so, and each of them threw two 
Fives ; the Soldiers that stood round shouted, and 
said neither of them was to die: The Officer being 
a sober thinking Man, said it was strange, and 
look’d like something from Heaven, and he would 
not proceed without acquainting the. Council of 
War, which was then sitting; they consider’d a 
while, and at last order’d them to take other Dice 
and to throw again, which was done, and both the 
Soldiers threw two Fours. 

‘‘The Officer goes back to the Council of War, 
who were surpriz’d very much, and looking on it 
as the Voice of Heaven, respited the Execution till 
the General was acquainted with it. 

‘*The General sends for the Men and examines 
them strictly, who te him the whole Story, he 
_—, them with this Expression to those about 

im, I love, says he, in such extraordinary Cases to 
listen to the Voice of Providence.’’* 

C. E. Dose. 








A LETTER OF RINALDO DEGLI ALBIZZI, 
Wadham College, Oxford: May 8, 1893. 


While examining some deeds recently acquired 
by the Bodleian, I came upon a holograph 
letter of Rinaldo degli Albizzi, which seems to 
illustrate, in some degree, the position of affairs 
in Florence in the spring of 1419. Martin V. had 
arrived on Feb, 26, 141%, and was as yet favour- 
ably inclined to the citizens. Braccio, the con- 
dottiere lord of Perugia, had not appeared to 
distract his mind with anger and fear. 

In the Commissioni of Rinaldo, ed. Guasti, 
there is a strange blank from Nov. 7, 1418, 
when the embassy to the Pope made their 
report, to Sept. 9, 1420, when Rinaldo escorted 


* The story of Bruno (Carleton 326 sqq.), de- 
scribed by Col. Parnell as ‘‘ a perfect gem,’’ occurs 
also in A View of the Invisible World (271 sqq), 
usually attributed to Defoe. This book mainly 
consists of a selection of the most entertaining 
stories in Defoe’s His of Apparitions ; but I do 
not find it in the first edition of that work. Defoe 
is noticeably fond of stories of saints, eg. SS. 
Augustine, Francis, Dunstan, and Ignatius: see 
History of Apparitions (ed. 1738) 366 sgq., where 
Defoe’s reading shows # marked resemblance to 
that of Carleton. 
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the Pope on his departure, towards Siena 
(Comm. i. xxxiii., No. 254, pp. 308-9, and i. 310). 
Even Ammirato, and the Jstorie bk. xix., give 
few details of what was undoubtedly an im- 
portant crisis in the affairs of Florence. 
Hence this brief letter to Forese d’ Antonio 
Sacchetti—an intimate friend of Rinaldo (see 
letters in Comm. Oct. 14, 1421, &c.), who had, 
as one of the Priors, granted an embassy to 
him, in March, 1403, and who was frequently 
engaged in diplomatic business at Siena and 
elsewhere—may not be without interest : 


‘* Vbi opus est facto, verbanon sufficiunt. Honora- 
tissimo et carissimo fratello mio Ricevei vestra lettera 
dedi XI allaquale bisogna niuna Riceva, quanto 
allaprima parte, delle vestre cortesi parole, conosco 
quanto sono obiigato, allopere, &c., alle quali amia 
sodisfatione, piu fatti che parole sirichiede, che 
iddio midia gratia potere sodisfare, come mio 
animo c{on]sidera [mutilation], ne piu sopra dicio, 
aspectando temp»? dipoterlo dimostrare. 

** Alla seconda parte, ci dato buono! & honesto 
prouedimento, non da uno solo—pens? lecose 
seguiranno bene, quanto aquello che diqua sipuote 
prouedere. restaci laoperare dicosta che conosco 
quanto puote, uno vestro parj, che sappia & 
uogla. come in uoi si contiene chi uerra, sintendera 
segretamente con uoi, & cosi a incomessioni, in 
uoi resta Loren[de]re, procedere & finire, quanto 
uedrete siconuenga ad iustitiam rei et honorem 
publicum — neque plura cui pauca sufficiuat, 


paratus, &c. Vale. datwm Florentiaz, die XV. 
Martii 1418 [L413]. 
** Vester 
Rinaldus de ) yy: 
Albicis —_§ Miles. 


** Endorsed] Magnifizo et Generoso Viro Forese 
de Sacchettis honorando Capitaneo Aretij, {c., 
predilecto fratri honorando.”’ (The present press- 
mark is MS. Ital. e. 3.) 

Two letters to Forese, similar in size and 
style, are given in facsimile in Monaci, Archivio 
Paleografico Italiano, vol. i., fase. ii., Roma 
1885, dated at Florence, Dec. 8, 1418, and 
Jan, 4, 141}. 

{ may add that this Forese was only 
distantly related, if at all, to the better known 
Franco Sacchetti, poet and novelist. 

Epwarp G. Hawke. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 
p=. Royal Institution : ‘The Waterloo 


Campaign,” I., by Mr. E. L. 8. Horsburgh. 
Wroxespay, May 24, 3 p.m. Linnean: Anniversary 
Meeting. 
8 p.m. : “Notes on Dartmoor,” by 


wy : 

Lieut.-Gen. C. A. McMahon; “Some Recent Borings 
through the Lower Cretaceous Strata in East Lincoln- 
shire,” by Mr. A. J. Jukes-Browne. 

Sp.m. Society of Literature. 

Taurspay, May 25, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : 
Geographical Distribution of Birds,” IL, by D 
Bowdler 8 e. 

8 p.m. ectrical Engineers: Discussion, “The 
Prevention and Control of Sparking : continuous Current 
Dynamos without winding on the Field Magnets, and 
Constant Pressure Dynamos without Series Winding,” 
by Mr. W. B. Sayers. 

Faipay, May 26, 5 p.m. Physical: Discussion upon Prof. 
Lodge’s paper, * The Foundations of Dynamics”; “A 
New Photometer,” by Mr. A. P. Trotter; “ Netes on 
Photometry,” by 8. P. Thompsen; Exhibition of a 
Vibrating Bar, by Mr. C. J. Woodward. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘The Imaginative 
Faculty in its lation to the Drama,” by Mr. H. 
Beerbohm Tree. 

Barurpay, May 27, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Verdi’s 
Falstaff,” I., by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, with Musical 
Tlustrations. 

8.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


“ The 
xr R. 


SCIENCE. 


Ktude sur Pétrone: Via critique littéraire, 
Vimitation et la parodie dans le Satiricon. 
Par A. Collignon, maitre de conférences a 
la faculté des lettres de Nancy. (Paris: 
Hachette. ) 


Comine so soon after Friedliinder’s masterly 
translation and commentary on the Cena 


disappointing. An étude on Petronius 
might be expected to be interesting, if not 
lively. There are so many points in the 
Neronian romance which touch human or 
literary sympathies, that a dull book is the 
last thing we look for. How excellently 


of only the second order, everyone knows 
who has read Plessis’ étude sur Properce. 
How ineffectively a first-rate master of style 
and narrative like Petronius may be treated 
is, alas! no less clear from the volume 
before us. 

In saying this I would not be thought to 
pronounce a damnatory verdict upon M. 
Collignon. It is only that, given a really 
great opportunity, he has hardly made any 
use of it at all. In other words, he has 
marked off for himself a branch of the 
subject which can interest comparatively 
few, and has carefully steered clear of the 
moral, social, or other aspects which the 
Satiricon presents, and which make it a 
book for all time. 

The main purpose of the volume is to 
show what resemblance the work of 
Petronius, especially and primarily the 
poems included in it, offers to other earlier 
or contemporary writers. It necessarily 
follows from this that a very large amount 
of space is occupied with the longest poem 
of the list—that on the Civil War, in 295 
hexameters. Few, probably, who have 
studied this poem have been very greatly 
struck by it: it contains little that dwells 
in the memory as strikingly effective or 
original. The accident of its subject alone 
gives it an adventitious interest. It chal- 
lenges comparison with the Pharsalia of 
Lucan. This has caused it to be much 
discussed; the Germans especially have 
written largely on the question whether it 
is an imitation of Lucan, a parody, or a 
serious effort at rivalry. M. Collignon 
has spared no pains to master all this 
rather trivial literature; and he has 
read through all the four dissertations 
published at intervals from 1842 to 1870 
by the indefatigable Missler, who may 
almost be said to have made it a life- 
study. Missler’s diatribes, however, have 
this to be said in their favour, that 
they often discuss the meaning of the many 
obscure passages in the poem, whereas 
M. Collignon rarely supplies us with any- 
thing so satisfying. This is the more to be 
regretted since, in the few cases where he has 
done so—e g., on pp. 231-232, where he has 
some excellent criticisms on the difficult 
schedium Lucilianae humilitatis beginning 
‘“‘ Artis souerae si quis ambit effectus,” and 
suggests explanations which seem true—it 
is obvious that, if his plan had taken a 
different line, had dealt more with the 
interpretation of Petronius, less with empty 
citing of parallel passages from other 
writers, his volume would have gained 
in value as it rose in utility. As it is, the 
reader who finds page after page filled 
usque ad nauseam with illustrations of some 
trite metaphor—e.g., hamo inescari, laborum 
gradus, fons poeticus, or some not uncommon 
word or usage—e.g., ambages, for which is 
cited from Virgil J/orrendas canit ambages— 
and whose own stores supply him with 





Trimalchionis, this work must be considered 


Frenchmen can write on Latin poetry, even | 


| rises from M. Collignon’s volume with a 
' feeling of dissatisfaction and wasted time. 
| Not that among these some real and per- 
‘haps certain parallelisms of thought and 
| expression are not to be found. I would 
instance p. 91 Demosthenis arma, which 
Petronius may well have taken from 
Propertius iii. 21.27; or the passage dum 
ergo iuuenes sententias rident ordinemque totius 
dictionis infamant, which is very like 
Persius’ (iii. 86) : 

** His populus ridet, multumque torosa iuuentus 

Ingeminat tremulos naso crispante cachinnos,”’ 
or responsa in pestilentiam data (Petr. 1), 
which corresponds almost exactly with 
Quintil. ii. 10, 4 nam magos et in pestilentiam 
responsa; and from the Declamations in 
pestilentia responsum est. Nor that these real 
resemblances are not valuable in their way. 
But how few readers will take the trouble to 
discriminate, to note the rare pearls hidden 
in the much chaff! Nor can it be alleged, 
by way of defence, that we are groping for 
something which, if found, would be of 
consequence, as the discovery of traces in a 
writer of the Middle Age of an indubitable 
reference to a classical author; for no one 
doubts that so accomplished a literateur as 
Petronius must have been familiar with 
every considerable writer of his own country, 
besides countless minor works, Latin or 
Greek, which have fallen into oblivion. 

The general result at which M. Col- 
lignon’s laborious comparison of the Petro- 
nian de bello civili with Lucan arrives is 
stated on p. 207. He considers it to be 
made up of tags from Lucan and Virgil, 
combined with verses of Petronius’ own 
mintage. It is a poetical exercise—some- 
times felicitous, rarely original. Its author 
has not bound himself rigorously to an 
exact copy of his model; many important 
episodes of the first book of Lucan (which, 
in the main, is the part of the Pharsalia 
most drawn upon) are left out of sight by 
Petronius; or a treatment, suggested by 
Luecan’s poem, yet differing from it, is 
introduced: ¢.g., instead of Lucan’s state- 
ment of the causes which produced the 
civil war, we have a declamation on the 
corruption of life at Rome, mixed with 
specifications of luxury better suited to the 
era of Nero than of Pompeius and Caesar. 
One of the most careful and minute sections 
of M. Collignon’s treatise is this side-by- 
side analysis of Phars. i. with the Petronian 
poem: it will be found cn pp. 191-194. 

The iambic Zro/ae halosts is subjected to a 
similarly minute criticism. Virgil is shown 
to be the model most imitated; but many 
close resemblances are to be found also in 
the tragedies of Seneca. There is a good 
deal in this which is instructive. 

Less successful is the discussion on the 
verses which Ribbeck considers to be by 
Publilius Syrus. Whether that opinion be 
right or not (to me it seems improbable), 
there is a puerility in the method our critic 
here adopts, of comparing Syrus’s mono- 
stich gnomic sententiae with the artificial 
verses in Petronius, only surpassed by his 
attempt to prove the Lucilian character of 
the verses, Artis seuerae, &c., by showing 
that many of the words in these are also 
found in the fragments of Lucilius. The 








many other exactly similar “parallels,” 





same method might satisfactorily prove that 
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the verses in question were very like any 
other Roman writer. 

The imitations of Lucilius are rightly 
described as ‘‘peu de chose.” There is 
certainly nothing like a parody of his style. 
Of Horace, the Satiricon is full of the 
most palpable and direct reminiscences, as, 
before M. Collignon, has been shown at 
length by Hertz and Wehic. A few only 
may be mentioned as specimens: Vortunae 
filius, solium Iouis tenere, lucernae plures ui- 
debantur ardere, Quis non est mors una satis, 
coeuntis gratiae recens cicatriz, uri wincirt 
uerberart ferroque secart, 

The signs, now becoming frequent, of a 
reviving study of Manilius find their place 
in M. Collignon’s pages (see pp. 269-273). 
The resemblances amount, indeed, to very 
little: ‘‘en réalité, les rapports qu’on a pu 
signaler sont peu de chose, et pour inter- 
préter a sa fagon les vertus des douzs signes 
du zodiaque, Pétrone n’a pas eu besoin de 
Manilius.” One remarkable correspondence 
of expression flumina morientia (Petron. de 
b. civili 132-3) litora mortentia (Manil. iv. 
627), deserves a detailed examination. It is 
regrettable that M. Collignon has not con- 
descended to the humble, but serviceable, 
task of explaining the sense of the participle 
in cither passage. May the day arrive when 
an adequate commentary on a poet so diffi- 
cult yet so interesting as Manilius once 
more calls the attention of scholars to the 
astronomy of the ancients ! 

Rosinson Extis. 








DR. MARTINEAU ON THE GOSPEL OF 
. PETER. 

On Sunday, May 7, on the invitation of the 

University Hall Settlement, Dr. Martineau 

delivered, in Dr. Williams’ Library, a lecture on 

the recently discovered fragment of the apo- 

cryphal Gospel of Peter. 

He began by saying that, for reasons he 
should give later on, he assigned an earlier 
date to the Gospel than that given by Prof. 
Harnack and most biblical critics, viz., 130 
instead of 170 A.D. The Gospel had long been 
known by report and by quotations in Clement 
of Alexandria and elsewhere. Both Clement 
and Origen seem to have regarded it as one 
of the sacred books, making no distinction 
between it and the Canonical Gospels, though 
neither of them vouches for the reputed author- 
ship. At the end of the second century, 
Serapion, Bishop of Antioch, found it used in 
divine servic3 at Rhossus, a Cilician town in his 
diocese, and at first sanctioned this usage, 
though after a more careful perusal, he with- 
drew his sanction, finding in it certain tenets 
not according to true doctrine. As to the 
name it bore, it stood on a par with the other 
Christian documents. Till the middle of the 
second century all Christian literature was 
anonymous. The gospel was first preached 
orally, and the earliest missionaries left behind 
no record of their preaching, though notes were 
doubtless taken by some of their audience. 
Until forty years after the death of Christ we 
had no evidence of a single shred of Christian 
writing. The first siege of Jerusalem and the 
dispersal of the disciples led to the pro- 
duction of a number of what he might 
call fly-sheets, the reduction to writing 
of floating traditions; and from these our 
Gospels were evolved. Thus, between the 


years 6S and 75 appeared the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark, and not long after the first 
draft of Luke, but none of them bore the name 
of the author. Ever: in -150 Justin Martyr, 





though quoting freely from the Gospels, men- 
tions no names, not even that of Luke (as from 
the personal introduction of that Gospel wemight 
have expected), but quotes collectively. So it 
was with the Epistle of Barnabas and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. So too the Apocalypses of 
Peter and of John were in circulation without 
a name till far past the middle of the second 
century. The attribution of names was often 
mere guesswork ; some bishop would clap on the 
name of the apostle he liked to the doctrine he 
approved. 

The lecturer proceeded to point out various 
discrepancies in the account of the trial and 
crucifixion between Peter and the Synoptics, 
the former agreeing more nearly with John; as 
for instance in the day of the Passover, and 
the single mocking (doubled in the Synoptics). 
It was noticeable that the word in Peter used 
for dragging about or jostling Jesus was o(p»; 
and in the parallel account in Justin Martyr 
we find the compound d:acipw. These and 
other indications proved to him conclusively 
that Justin Martyr took his account from this 
Gospel. That Hilgenfeld should have suggested 
this, judging merely from the known spirit and 
character of the Gospel, was a triumph of 
critical genius. When he published his 
surmise in 1850 he was greatly derided, 
but the recovered text entirely bears him out. 

The reason for the discounting and the dis- 
appearance of this Gospel was to be found in 
one remarkable phrase which was deemed 
heretical: ‘‘ He kept silence, feeling no pain.” 
These words plainly referred to the whole 
period of the execution, and not merely to the 
death on the cross. They were rightly con- 
sidered conclusive evidence that the writer was 
tainted by the Docetic heresy, expressly pro- 
claimed by Valentinus in 140. The doctrine 
was evolved in order to reconcile the irrecon- 
cilable tenets of perfect manhood and perfect 
godhead; and against this doctrine of semblance, 
of fictitious pain and suffering, we find protests 
not only in Ignatius, but in the Fourth 
Gospel and in the Epistles of Paul. 

Dr. Martineau proceeded to notice one re- 
markable discrepancy between this Gospel and 
the Synoptics. Here we read that ‘‘ we (that 
is Peter and the other disciples) hid ourselves 
and sat down mourning and weeping night and 
day until the Sabbath ”—i.e., until the Saturday 
week following the crucifixion. Therefore the 
apostles can have known nothing personally of 
the resurrection, nor is there any mention in 
the Gospel of Peter of any Christophany either 
witnessed by him or even as known by report 
from others. 

Lastly, it was argued at some length that the 
Gospel of Peter was based upon sources inde- 
pendent of those on which our Gospels were 
framed. It must have been composed when 
the gospel material was still in a state of flux, 
when there were ‘‘little bundles of traditions 
floating about the Christian world.” It must 
have been written when the Jewish Christian 
party had practically ceased to exist, and when 
the vast influx of Gentile converts into the 
church had made the expression, ‘‘ He who has 
become the Saviour of mankind” natural, and 
the writer’s attitude of total detachment from 
the Jews possible. Justin gave us the terminus 
ad quem, and the only date which suited all 
these conditions was about 130 A.D. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE DATE OF VIKRAMADITYA. 
Edinburgh : May 15, 1893. 
With reference to Mr. C. Johnston’s letter in 
the AcADEMY of April 29 (p. 374), based on an 
article on the Samvat Era in the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, it may not be altogether un- 
necessary to remind readers who have not 
closely followed the researches of Orientalists 





during the last twenty or thirty years, that 
the chronology quoted has been long accessible. 
In December, 1867, the late Dr. Bhau Daji 
laid it before the Bombay Asiatic Society in 
more detail than Pandit Jwala Sahaya has 
given it (sec Jour. Bom. B. R. As. Soc., vol. ix., 


| 147 sq.); and in the Indian Antiquary, vol. ii., 


p. 362, Prof. Biibler gave part of the text from 
one of the many 7herdvalis in which the record 
is found. 

But anyone may see that it is chronology 
fabricated for a purpose, viz., to establish the 
date of the Jini Mabavira’s Nirvana in 470 
ante Vikrama. Acccrdingly, Palaka reigns 60 
years, Pushpamitra 30, Balamitra and Bhanu- 
mitra 60, and Nabhovahana 40, all exact 
multiples of 10, and together 190 years for five 
kings. Next we have Vikramaditya 86— 
according to the Pandit—or 60 in the Therdvali, 
and his son 49, or Dharmaditya 40, according 
to the latter. But what father and son ever 
reigned in succession 135 or even 100 years? 
Next we have another Balamitra ruling alone 
100 years, and three successors cover 272 years 
more between them; names were scarce, but 
years plentiful. We get down to Banaraja or 
Vanaraja in Sam. 802, according to the Pandit’s 
version of the Bhipdivali, while the Therdvalis 
do not reach his date till Sam. 821. For the 
Gujarat Chaulukyas, of course, the dates are 
tolerally correct: the Jaina writers who lived 
under them had every means of knowing the 
dates of their rulers for three centuries or so 
previous to their own times. Beyond that, they 
had to work up the few names of ancient kings, 
banded down by tradition and belonging to 
various dynasties and kingdoms into a chron- 
ology to stand alongside the lists of their 
pontiffs. Grains of important historical facts 
may lurk in these fabrications, but we must use 
the dates in them with caution. 

JAMES BURGESS. 








THE PANNAMU INSCRIPTION OF THE ZINJIRLI 
COLLECTION, 
London: May 15, 1893. 


M. J. Halévy directs my attention to the 
fact that the translation of the Pannamu 
inscription made by him in the Revue Semitique 
of January was advanced as ‘‘une traduction 
provisoire.” This is stated on p. 78; but asthe 
article came to my hands shortly before send- 
ing my own manuscript to print, I had not 
time to read it through, and this important 
statement escaped my notice. It will be 
remembered that the postscript to my letter in 
the AcADEMY of April 22 referred to M. 
Halévy’s’ article as differing in many points of 
translation from mine, especially in verse 6, in 
which not a single word is translated alike. 
The fact to which M. Halévy calls my attention 
deserves consideration in this connexion. 

JAMES A. CRAIG. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE first part of Prof. Alfred Newton’s 
Dictionary of Birds, which bas long been 
announced as in preparation, will be published 
next month. It is based upon the articles 
contributed by him to the ninth edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, but contains 
besides a large number of others by himself and 
Dr. Gadow, the Strickland Curator at Cam- 
bridge, together with contributions by Mr. 
‘Lydekker, Prof. Roy, and Dr. Shufeldt. The 
work is to consist of four parts, and when 
complete will form a —_ octavo volume of 
about 1000 pages, copiously illustrated. The 
publishers, Messrs. Adam & Charles Black, 
promise Part IT. in October next. 








THE Berlin Geographical Society has awarded 
its Humboldt medal to Dr. John Murray, 
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editor of the Challenyer reports, in recognition 
of the great advances in physical geography 
which are associated with his name. And the 
Paris Geographical Society has awarded one of 
its gold medals to Dr. Fridjof Nansen. 


THE anniversary meeting of the Linnean 
Society will be held at Burlington House on 
Wednesday next, May 24, at 3 p.m., when the 
president and council for the coming year will 
be elected. 


Tue Whitsuntide excursion of the Geologists’ 
Association will be to Bath, whence visits will 
be paid to the fuller’s earth works at Mitford, 
to the forest marble, great oolite, and clay of 
Bradford-on-Avon, and to the corallian beds 
and iron works at Westbury. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Tug March number of the Jndian Antiquary 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) is mainly confined to a 
single article, by Mr. V. Venkayya, of Banga- 
lore. This is a translation, with facsimile 
plates, of a long Tamil inscription in the 
Madras Museum, which records the victories 
of a king of Pandya or Madura, whose Sanskrit 
name is Jatilavarman. The inscription is inter- 
esting palaeographically, as being one of the few 
written in the South Indian character called 
Vatteluttu, which Dr. Burnell thought had 
affinities with Sassanian. Unfortunately, it is 
not dated, either directly or indirectly; and 
the history of the Pandyas is altogether so 
obscure that the industry of the editor has 
been unable to ascertain much about its 
import. The most interesting point is that a 
colony of Brahmans from Magadba were 
already settled in the extreme south of the 
peninsula. Incidentally, Mr. Venkayya con- 
tests Bishop Caldwell’s identification of the 
king Sundara-Pandya with Marco Polo’s 
Sonder Bandi, on the ground that the former 
can be proved to have flourished earlier than 
the eleventh century. Two curious bits of 
Folk-lore are contributed by Mr. W. Crooke 
and Mr. Bernard Hovghton; while Prof. Kiel- 
horn gives a short account, from pencil- 
rubbings, of six unpublished Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions, and also explains a misunderstanding of 
& grammatical rule laid down by Panini. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Ouirron Suaksrene Socrery.—(Saturday, 
April 22.) 

Dr. Arruur B. Prowss, president, in the chair.— 
Dr. Prowse read some notes on ‘ Nature 
Allusions in ‘The Comedy of Errors.’’’ These, 
which are few and the principal of which nearly 
all occur in the first two acts, were considered in 
detail. They are, on the whole, correct in the 
light of present-day knowledge. The ideas ex- 
pressed are in two or three cases very pleasing, 
but the majority are rather commonplace.—Miss 
Florence Herapath read a _ piper, entitled 
‘**Thoughts about the Twins,’’ saying that in no 
play is Shakspere’s instinctive recognition of 
the central fact of individuality more clearly 
seen than in ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors.’’ In cach 
case the twin brothers are alike in form and in 
feature ; but such is the skill of the dramatist, that 
an intelligent observer need never for a moment be 
ata loss to distinguish between the brothers; and 
we are lost in wonder, not so much at the comical 
mistakes of the play, but at the stupidity of those 
who make them. ‘The brothers Antipholus are as 
unlike each other asthe brothers Dromio. Thé 
noble nature of the Syracusan shines forth even on 
his first appearance ; and from first to last he is 
simple, dignified, and self-restrained, one of 
Nature’s gentlemen, a prince among men. What 
a contrast is presented by his brother, whose 
coarse nature betrays itself in his first speech. In 

intercourse with his inferiors, he is arrogant and 
hasty; his language is coarse, his manner over- 











bearing; and even before the Duke he forgets 
himself in the madnes3 of his passion, and shows 
himself illogical and abusive, a man wrapped up in 
self, a despicable creature of impulse. No less 
marked are the differences between the two 
Dromios. Both are shrewd, witty, and faithful ; 
but one is a ponderous galleon, while the other is a 
flying yacht. The Syracusan Dromio, blest with 
a friendly and appreciative master, is full 
of ‘‘ quips and cranks and wanton wiles”’ ; he jests 
even with his beatings; his smart repartee springs 
from the overflow of a merry heart ; and he laughs 
himself and us into a good temper. A continual 
bubble of mirth marks his presence as we enjoy 
the pungeny of his dialogue, the readiness of his 
puns, and the ro!licking humour of his descriptions. 
The portly kitchen-wench is mapped out with the 
hand of an artist, and his description of the sad- 
coloured bailiff is an epitome of epigrammatic wit. 
Dromio, of Ephesus, is a far more solid creation ; 
beneath his jests lies an undercurrent of scolemu 
earnest. The contrariety of life depresses him, and 
he is over-weighed by the double burden of his 
master’s abuse and his mi-tress’s temper. Reviled 
and beaten by both, no wonder the poor fellow 
becomes gloomy aud morose; a perpetual sense 
of injury haunts his soul, and his very wit flows 
from the bitter springs of humiliation and con- 
tempt. The first gleam of light upon his path is 
the discovery of his long-lost brother, and we 
leave the two ‘* sweet-faced youths,’’ hand-in- 
hand, rejoicing.—Mr. Walter Strachan read a 
paper on ‘‘ Matrimonial Advice from the ‘Comedy 
of Errors.’’’? In this bright and merry farce we 
can gain very excellent information in the mode of 
husband culture. Adriana exemplifies how not to 
manage a husband; her sister shows the correct 
method, recommen?ed by him who saw into human 
nature as few have ever seen. That very astute 
and experienced wife, the Lady Abbess, by a 
cross-examination which would do credit to the 
forensic art, elicits the manner of the matrimonial 
treatment adopted by Adriana. It muct, on the 
strength of the opinion of the Abbess, be taken 
clearly that the Adriana system of husband 


governance is radically bad and _ wholly 
unsuccessfal. What was wrovg wa3_ the 
system, not the woman: she was kind and 


fond of her husband, as her readiness to 
attend him in his supposed illness shows, and 
when the folly of her plan of management is proved 
by the wisdom of the Abbess, she has the good 
sense to see her mistakes and how to change her 
tactics. Luciana’s method is open to the objec- 
tion that she had never tried her plan in practice, 
and how far she succeeded with her future lord we 
shall never learn. Her plan is based on the simple 
hypothesis that, however superior the gentler sex 
may be, the other sex being the stronger, it is 
advisable that, as both cannot govern, the stronger 
half should, and so she concludes—‘‘ Ere I learn 
love, I'll practise to obey.” When Shakspere put 
into the mouth of Antipholus, of Ephesus, the 
observation to Angelo (to be foundin IV.i. 48-51), 
he laid down a rule for marital guidance of such 
value that a husband of the usual typical, selfish 
character should request his wife to omit this 
play from her reading; otherwise she might sce 
through his manoeuvres. One wonders whether 
Anne Hathaway was a shrew who first began to 
brawl. — Mr. W. M. Griffiths read a paper on 
‘The Text of the ‘Comedy of Errors,’ ” calling 
attention to the deviations of the modern text from 
that of the Folio, and taking as a groundwork the 
text given in the recent edition of the Cambridge 
‘*Shakspere.’’? He arranged the changes in the 
following classes :—(1) Printers’ errors; (2) gram- 
matical oversights ; (3) change of word for sake of 
rhyme ; (4) change or addition of word for sake of 
metre ; (5) change of word with change of mean- 
ing; (6) change of word where meaning is 
obscure ; (0) notable changes of spelling. 
Anouo-Russtan Literary Socrery.—( Tuesday, 
May g ) 

E. A. Cazatet, Exq., in the chair.—Colonel Davis 
read a paper on the Auglo-Russian campaign ia 
the Helder in 1799, when the British and Russians 
combined, from June till October, against the 
French and the Dutch. He prefaced his paper 
with the following remarks:—I am not aware if 
there is any earlier campaign in which the forces 
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of the two nations fought side by side; but the 
qualities of the Russian soldiers were we)l brought 
out in this short campaign, and we had a good 
opportunity of judging not only the fighting 
qualities of our gallant allies, but also their cheer- 
ful endurance of the fatigues and hardships (which 
were considerable) in the servic2 engaged in. The 
British Government had for some time considered 
the policy of a campaign against the Dutch in 
Holland, at that time the only ally of the French 
Republiz. They had been led to believe that the 
exactions levied on the Dutch by the French had 
so exasperated the people that they were ready, 
if help was given them, to receive the Princ; of 
Orange as their ruler and make common cause 
against the French. Subsequent events proved 
how erroneous was this opinion, and the failure of 
the campaign may be traced to this miscalculation. 
The Anglo-Russian Treaty of Alliance was dated 
22nd June, 1799, the Emperor Paul willingly 
giving his assent, as he was bitterly opposed to 
the radical measures in France, and was worked 
upon by the English Ambassador, Sir C. Whitworth 
(afterwards Lord St. Helens). England was to 
pay for the maintenance of the Russian troops— 
£88,000 down and £44,000 per month—and was 
also to provide a subsidy fur the Russian ship3. 
The lecturer then described in detail the actions 
under Generals Abercrombie and Pulteney, and 
the Russian commanders Hermann (who was 
killed) and Sedmoralsky; and, in conclusion, he 
stated that particulars of the campaign would be 
found in the history of the Second Quveen’s 
Regiment, on which he was engaged. Mr. Delmar 
Morgan alluded to another campaign in which 
the two nations were allies, viz., the war for the 
Independence of Greece, in 1827. Mr. Cazalet 
commented on the history of the Helder 
campiign by Miliutin, whom he had per- 
sonally known. The Russian historian was 
Minister for War under Aiexander II., and in- 
troduced the system of conscription, under which a 
short term of service was secured by passing a 
satisfactory examination. The Rev. Arthur 
Thompson also sp»%ke.— A second subject—the 
history of the Orthodox Church—was handled by M. 
Wesselitsky-Bojidarovitch in an exhaustive speech 
in Russian. He explained that the tenets of the 
Greek theologians were identical with those of the 
Anglican Church, before the latter became com- 
pletely dominated by Rome. The Slavs were con- 
verted to Christianity just at the time of the 
rupture between the Papacy and the remaining 
four Patriarchates, which remained pravoslavny 
(Orthodox). At that date (864 a.p ) the Bible and 
liturgy were translated into Slavonic; the latter 
had previously been performed only in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin. The rendering of the service 
into tongues which the Slav peoples understood was 
the first step towards their Christianisation. 
The first begianings of education and political 
order in Russia were due to the Church. Colonies 
were not formed under shelter of castles, as in the 
West ; on the contrary, first came the hermit’s 
cell, which grew into a monastery, and round the 
latter sprang up villages and towns. When the 
Mongols almost destroyed the Russian power, it 
was the Church that saved the nation, by 
choosing Moscowas the ecclesiastical capital, and 
thereby making it the centre of government and of 
the nation as well. The war-cry of Orthodoxy 
against the Tatars sounded from the Troitsko- 
Sergievski monastery, and the Russian struggles 
against their pagan foes thus took the character of 
crusades. In ancient Rassia the Church was much 
more completely organised, and had far more 
influence over the popular mind, than the State. 
There were only two conflicts between the two 
institutions, and they were of a personal character. 
The Metropolitan Philip excommunicated Ivan 
the Terrible for his barbarities, and suffered 
a martyr’s death in consequence. Now he 
is honoured as a saint, and Ivan is condemned, 
by all Russians, from the Tsar downwards. 
In the time of ‘‘ troubles’? (1598-1613), when 
the whole land was in the power of usurpers 
and Poles or Swedes, the same Lavra of Troitsa 
was the rallying-point of Russian independence, 
and thence, through the efforts of the Church, 
Michael Rominoy was elected Tsar. Under his 
son Alexis (1645-1676), the masterful patriarch 
Nikon attracted the supreme power to himself, 
uvtil his disgrace, when the Church and State 
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were equalised. Peter allowed the Patriarchate to 
fall into abeyance on the death of the last holder 
in 1700, and replaced it (in 1724) by the Holy 
Synod. The Church was further humbled by his 


“successors, and stripped of her temporal possessions, 


retaining only the devotion of the people. There 
is a far greater difference between the Westernised 
aristocracy and the church-loving p2asantry in 
Russia than there is between the English 
‘* classes’ and ‘‘ masses.”” Khomyakov, the most 
talented among the Slavophiles, has rendered 
especial services to the Russian Church 
by reviving its formerly lifeless theology, 
long neglected by society. Slavophilism, 
founded on the study of Rus-ian ecclesiastical 
history, accorded with the national aspirations. 
It eventually overcame cosmopolitanism, and 
restored a feeling of loyalty to Church and 
country. The Church, in response, returned to 
the duty of preaching and popular education, and 
to the study of social problems. Orthodoxy, 
however, is chiefly concerned with men’s souls, 
preparing them for eternity and avoiding conflicts 
on scientific questions. It does not proselytise, 
his never persecuted, and should not be made 
responsible for State-directed measures. The 
Church only combats the Stunda with spiritual 
weapons. It is the State which must sternly 
repress this dangerous and undermining agency, 
introduced by a hostile foreign propaganda. The 
Orthodex Church was never hostile to the Jews, 
whose steadfastness in matters of faith she re- 
tpects. She has never acknowledged the supremacy 
of the temporal power, with which the Holy 
Synod does not confer on mitters of dogmi. In 
a lministrative affairs the influence of the Russian 
Government is far less than that exercised in 
Lutheran countries like Prussia. M. Wesselitsky 
insisted, in conclusion, on the fact that the Cuurch 
has given Russia its alphabet, language, and 
literature; she has colonised and pacified the 
country, and defended both peop!e and priaces 
from the Mongolian Khans; she has built up the 
Russian State and liberated it from Tatar domina- 
tion; she ha3 subjected the Tsars to the law of 
coscience; abandoned by the Government and 
the upper classes, she identified herself with the 
interests of the common people, and now, at 
length, has again coms to the rescue of the nation 
when appealed to by society aud the State. 


—_—— 


British Recorv Socrety.—{ Annual Meeting, 
Thursday, May 4) 


Cecu G. S. Forsamng, Esq., in the chair.—The 
report for 1892 showed a great amount of printed 
calendars carried out in the ‘‘ Index Library”’: 
namely those of Wills in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, of Lichfield, of Berkshire, of 
Gloucestershire, of Dorset, and of Sussex, besides a 
cilendar of Chancery proceedings and abstracts of 
Inquisitions post mortem. The time saved to 
searchers for genealogical and topographical in- 
formation by means of these printed calendars 
must be very great. The financial statement shows 
that the society is in a healthy condition; but 
with an increased list of subscribers it would be 
able to do still more useful work. Some changes 
in the executive have lately taken place, which, 
it is hoped, will assure that punctuality in the 
delivery of the quarterly parts which is such a 
necessary feature in this class of literature. The 
hon. secretary is Mr. E. A. Fry, of 172, Edmund- 
street, Birmingham. 


PurLoLoGicaL.—(Friday, May 5.) 


Henry Bravuxy, Esq , in the chair.—Mr. Woi*ley 
Stokes read a paper by Prof. Strachan, containing 
twenty-one etymologies, chiefly Celtic : 

1. Ir. tallaim ‘‘I fit in, find room,’’ from an 
Old-Celtic *alpnami, cognate with Lith. tizpti “ fit 
in, find room.’’ 

_ 2. Ir. gemel “* fetter,’’ cognate with Gr. yévro (from 
“yeuto) and the Salaminian éy-yeuos * cvAAaBi. 

3. Ir. réi ‘ planities,”’ from ‘*rovesid, cognate 
with Lat. rus, Zend ravaih. 

4 Lat. haréna, Sabine fasena, from *ghasesna, 
cogna‘e with Ir. ganem ‘‘sand,’’ from *ghasnimd. 
These words may possibly go with Skr. ghas “ to 
eat,” as Yipes, Yauuds, with Skr. dias. 

». Ir. dalta ‘* fosterling,” from 4/dhal, cognate 
with Lat. félare. 





5. Ir. truit “ starling,’’ from *trozdis, cognate 
with Lith. strdzdas “ thrush,’’ and Lat. turdus, from 
*forsdo-s. 

6. Welsh trocth ‘‘ wash, lye, urine,” from *troctd, 
cognate with Gr. rdpyavoy ‘‘ vinegar,’’ and O.N. 
prekkr, O.H.G. drech. 

7. Welsh gwyw “ withered,” from *vivo-s, cog- 
nate with Lat. vietus and Lith. vy/stu ‘* wither.” 

8. Lat. ligula, from + leigh, whence, also, Ir. diag 
*‘lJadle,’? Welsh Uwy, Corn. lo, Bret. loa. 

9 Ir. fuar ‘I found,’’? from *vovora, root vere, 
and frith ‘* was found,’’ from *vréto-s, which stands 
to vere- as Gr. pyrés to épéw, or rpn-7ds to 1épe-Tpov. 
Connexion with Gr. eipicxw is probable, but has 
not yet been established. 

10. Ir., Welsh, Corn. Bret. dras ‘* great,’’ from 
*mratto-s, *mradh-tos, cognate with Gr. BrAw6pds, 
from *upw9pos, Skr. mirdhan ‘‘ head,’’ Old- Bulg. 
brido ‘‘height.”” So Ir. bres ‘‘ great,’? from 
mrdh-to-s. 

1L. Iv. medar ‘‘ mirth,’’ medraim ‘‘ I disturb, con- 
fuse,”’ Skr. of mad. 

12. Ir. tailm, Bret. talm “ sling,’ from *talksmi, 
cognate with Old-Bulg. ¢liika ‘‘I strike.’ So 
Welsh ¢alch ‘* grist,’’ ‘* bruised,’’ with Russ. tolokno 
‘* dried oatmeal.’’ 

13. Ir. toise ‘‘ wish,” from *¢o-venski, cognate 
with Germ. Wunsch, Skr. viichi. Root ven, 
whence, also, Skr. vanati ‘‘ desire,” Goth. vunan, 
‘sich freuen,’’ Welzh gwenu ** to smile.’’ 

14 Ir. ddssaim with the prep. imm ‘‘I rage,” 
ddsacht ‘*madness,’”’ cognate with A.S. dwes 
**hebes, fatuus.’’ 

15. Ir. fuinim “I set’’ (of the sun), from vo-nesé, 
Gr. véoua, from *verouat. Ir. fuinid in grian, 
literally ‘‘ die Sonne geht unter.”’ 

16. Ir. ness ‘* blow, wound,’ from *necsd (neghso) 
or *necsd, cognate with Old-Bulg. nizg ‘‘infigo,” 
pro-noziti ** perfodere,’’ Gr. vdrow. Another form 
of the root appears in the Gr. éyxos and Old-Ir. 
ata-com-aing ** who smote them.”’ 

17. Welsh drewan “‘ carrion-crow,” from *briavon- 
and Welsh dreuad ‘‘a grave-worm,”’ from *brévot-, 
cognate with Gr. BiBpadskw. 

18. Ir. dabach ‘* cask,”’ from *dhabhaka, cognate 
with Gr. tdpos, rdppos, Odntw. 

19. Ir. derg ‘‘red,”? from *dhergo-s=A.8. deore, 
Eng. ‘‘dark.’’ For the connexion of ideas com- 
pare Skr. raj ‘‘colour, be red,” Gr. &pe8os, Goth. 
rigis. 

20. Ir. do-nessim ‘‘I despise,’’ cognate with 
Gr. é:éc0coua, dvo0rds, and Zend nad ‘‘ sechmiihen.’”’ 
Root ned, to which Gr. ovod- stands in ablaut. 

21. Ir. ¢-airg ‘* offer thou,’’ con-airr ‘‘ who shall 
offer,’’ cognate with Gr. dpéyw. 

A paper on ‘‘Some Greek Etymologies,’’ from 
Mr. E. R. Wharton, was also read, the chief point 
in which was an attempt to expiain the occasional 
occurrence in Greek of « and v where we should 
have expected « and o respectively. In the Ionic- 
Attic dialect there is no real confusion between the 
letters : éoria and isrin are different reduplications 
from the same root as Eng. stone, trwos and equus 
cannot possibly be connected, ricuvpes owes its « to 
tpia, dvoua and érévuuos are independent forma- 
tions from a root on- (dn). But in the non-Ionic 
dialects « and o seem to have been pronounced 
*‘close,”’ with an inclination to « and v respec- 
tively, so that they might be represented in either 
way. 


ARISTOTELIAN.—(Jfonday, May 8.) 


H. W. Cane, E-q., hon. sec., in the chair.—Mr. 
G. F. Stout read a paper on ‘‘ The Philosophy of 
Mr. Shadworth Hodgson.’’ The paper criticised 
in detail some of the principles laid down by Mr. 
Hodgson in The Philosophy of Reflection, particularly 
the doctrine of the subjective and objective 
aspects and the account of the relation of primary 
to reflective consciousness. Jn the discussion 
which follewed Mr. Hodgson replied in detail to 
the criticisms of the paper. 


Astatic.—(Anniversary Meeting, Tuesday, May 9.) 


Tue Eart or Norrusroox, president, in the 
chair.—The secretary (Prof. Rhys Davids) read the 
report for 1892, in which it was stated that the 
society had to regret the los; by death or retire- 
ment of seventeen members, but twenty-nine new 
members had been elected. Lord Amherst, in 
moving the adoption of the report, called attention 
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to the important discoveries lately made in Egypt, 
and hoped the society would devote attention to 
these historical records. Sir William Hunter, who 
seconded the motion, thought the steady produc- 
tion of the Journal was of very great importance. 
It had tccured a supply of most interesting 
articles, which effected much in the way of dis- 
seminating a scholarly knowledge of Indian and 
Asiatic matters. The report was then adopted. 
Sir Thomas Wade moved a vote of thanks to Lord 
Northbrook for his presidency of the society during 
the last three years, and said everyone must feel 
regret that the time had come for him to leave 
them. Sir Raymond West seconded the motion. 
Lord Northbrook, in his reply, pointed out that in 
the Royal Asiatic Society no objection had been 
raised to lady members, as happened in a sister 
society ; indeed, they possessed very distinguished 
lady members, and were that day going to hear 
Mrs. Lewis. The Oriental Translation Fund, 
which had been mentioned in the report, was of 
great importance, and they owed a great deal to 
Mr. Arbuthnot for his energy in starting it. By 
the translation of many of the MSS. at the British 
Museum and the India Office, valuable additions 
might be made to the history of India. But the 
main work of the society lay in its Jowrnal, and it 
was very greatly to the credit of the secretary and 
the couucil that such an excellent selection of 
articles had been given to the world. It was the 
custom of the society for the president, who had 
held that office three years, to recommend bis 
successor. He had much pleasure in proposing 
Lord Reay for that position. Probably no one 
who had recently returned from governing an Indian 
Presidency had shown greater interest in the people, 
ora keener sense of sympathy with the masses. 
Mr. Thornton reconded the election of Lord 
Reay, which was carried unanimously.—Mrs. 
Lewis, of Cambridge, then gave a short account of 
the palimpse:t MS. of the Old Syriac Gospels, 
lately discovered by her on Mount Sinai. The 
writing that overlaid the Gospels was a martyr- 
ology of women saints of 777 ap The under- 
lying Gospels arc written in two columns. The 
photographs which she had taken on her first visit 
were not sufficiently clear, and it was some time 
before they could be deciphered ; and then it was 
shown that a new codex of the Gospels had been 
discovered. So in February of this year they had 
made a second expedition. The Four Gospels 
were there, with the exception of about eight 
pages of St. Johu. The Gespel of St. Mark 
concluded with the eighth verse of the sixteenth 
chapter. Besides the upper writing and the 
Gospels, the book was made up of three or four 
other MSs., which they had not time to ex- 
amine thoroughly, one of which was Greek and the 
others Syriac. ‘They had also made a catalogue of 
the Syriac and Arabic books in the convent, and 
examined all the other books except a few Hebrew 
ones. The Greek books were kept in a most 
lamentable state, packed in chests, and some in a 
dark cupboard, in which also the palimpsest had 
been found. 





FINE ART. 


ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS by OLD 
MASTERS..- -Messrs. PDEPREZ & GUTEKUNST have always on 
hand a selection of WORKS by the best Masters. Collections 
arranged, valued, and purchased. Prints and Drawings mounted 
and framed.—18, Green Street, Charing Cross Road, W CU. 
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Paris : May 12, 1893. 
THE Salon du Champs de Mars (Société Nationale 
des Beaux-Arts) although not quite so interest- 
ing as last year, still maintains its superiority 
not only as regards the general excellence of the 
exhibits, the taste and discrimination shown by 
the hanging committee, but principally as the 
Salon in which new men and new ideas, from 
home or abroad, are most welcome. Academical 
iraditions and influence, though evident, do not 
predominate, and a pleasant eclectism is the 
distinguishing trait of this Salon : in a word, it is 





not banal, 
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M. Roll’s vast composition (6$ metres by 9), 
“The Centenary Féte of the Convocation of the 
States-General at Versailles (8th May, 1889),” 
occupies the most prominent position in the new 
Salon. This picture belongs to the series of 
large frescoes in which M. Roll has sought to 
illustrate the various manifestations of modern 
democratic life: “La Gréve,”? “Le Travail,” 
“Ta Guerre,” “La Féte du 14 Juillet.” His 
latest work shows a marked progress on the 
above-mentioned pictures ; and, notwithstanding 
some confusion in the grouping of the figures 
and want of light in the foreground, it does 
great credit to the talent and perseverance of the 
artist, who has been engaged for three years on 
this picture. The scene is the park of Versailles 
on a fine afternoon in July; the President of the 
Republic—beside whom stand M. de Freycinet, 
M. Tirard, the officers of his civil and military 
household, and the representatives of the various 
departments of the State—is addressing a swaying 
mass of several thousand enthusiastic citoyens 
and citoyennes, who are shouting “Vive la 
République,” “Vive Carnot,” waving hats and 
displaying the good-natured exuberance of ex- 
citement common to a French crowd. In the 
background are the green slopes and trees of the 
park, the silver spray of the fountains glistening 
in the sup, and a streak of blue sky and fleecy 
clouds. The difliculty of mastering the details 
of so complex a composition is manifest, but 
criticism is disarmed by the boldness and talent 
of the artist. 

M. Puvis de Chavannes exhibits the grcen and 
grey tinted cartoon of a fresco he is painting for 
the decoration of the staircase of the Hotel de 
Ville. it represents an aged poet (Victor Hugo) 
confiding his lyre to a classically-draped female 
figure (the City of Paris) surrounded by other 
figures symbolical of science, art, and litera- 
ture. 1t is needless to add that the drawing and 
grouping are perfect in their classical simplicity. 

Mr. Burne-Jones’s three contributions, “The 
Depths of the Sea,” “ Perseus,” and the portrait 
of Philip Comyns Carr, occupy a place of 
honour among the foreign exhibits, and excite 
admiration and deep interest among French 
artists who know our great painter only by name. 
Next in interest— I cannot say in attractiveness— 
come the seven exhibits of the Belgian painter, 
M. Leon Fiéléric. Young Impressionists and 
Symbolists, who delight ix weird subjects de- 
picted in colours that defy de:cription, get 
intensely excited over M. Frédéric’s “ La Saluta- 
tion Angélique,” and his crape-veiled figure, 
“ Night,” nursing in her lap Death and Sleep ; 
but the Philistine and the bowryeots stands aghast 
at the sight of this new “manifestation of art,” 
and finally rushes off to refresh mind and eye by 
gazing at the beautiful landscape “Soleil de 
Septembre,” the work of auother Belgian, 
M. Courtens, or at the Norwegian Thulow’s 
“ Millstream.” 

M. Dignan-Bouveret’s group of peasants, “In 
the Forest,” resting after their evening meal, and 
listening to a tall, handsome youth who is play- 
ing the violin, is certainly a splendid specimen of 
highly-finished work ; but it is somewhat want- 
ing in animation, the expression on the faces of 
the listeners is too calm and refined : they are 
conventional peasants. On the other hand, the 
an of a lady with her son in her lap, one of 
his arms passed affectionately round her neck, is 
charming and most exquisitely painted. M. 
Carolus-Duran sends a life-like portrait of the 
ever-youthful /it(érateur, M. Arséne Houssaye, a 
red mantle thrown over his shoulders. His other 
exhibits are brilliant portraits of mondaines painted 
to “order,” but of no particular artistic interest ; 
while his small landscape and marine are mis- 
takes, such as the most talented artists are apt to 
make at times. Messienrs Gervex and Duez 
have depicted with exquisite grace and talent 
the tastefully dressed, coquettish, fin de siécle 
Parisiennes they know so well. M. Blanche has 








eleven charming exhibits, among which the por- 
trait of M. Leconte de Lisle stands apart, the 
noble heal and the expressive face of the poet 
offering an interesting contrast to the surround- 
ing pictures. M. Olivier’s family group of the 
Buillie family occupies a prominent position. 

M, A. Harrison’s two moonlight marines, and 
the picture of a boy bathing in a Jake over- 
shadowed by trees through the leaves of which 
the rays of sunlight cast here and there blotches 
of light on the water, the boat, and the bather, are 
admirable ; the two first are full of calm and 
poctic repose, the last is delightfully refreshing to 
look at. Qaite different but equally tiu2 to 
nature are M. Mesdag’s stormy views of the 
rough and turbid waves of the North Sea. 
Messieurs Unde, Kuehl, Elelfelt, Zorn and 
other well-known names figure on the walls of 
the Champs de Mars Salon; while there are 
several very gocd pictures by lady artists, for 
instance: Mulle. Breslau’s “ Petite Rousse” and 
several charming pastels ; Mme. Grandmougin’s 
cleverly studied head of a Bretonne; Malle. 
Anéthan’s delicate portrait of M. Georges 
— author of that weird story, Bruges-la- 

orte, 

It is interesting to note the influence of Manet, 
Courbet, Monet, and other “independents” in 
the work of the more advanced members of 
the present generation. ‘There is no doubt 
a tendency to exaggeration among some of their 
disciples; but the results are interesting, and help 
to dispel the monotony which overshadows the 
work of those who are blind to what is good and 
healthy in the new school. The ordinary visitor 
may stop and stare in bewilderment at M. Aman 
Jean’s strange allegorical figure, “ Venice, reine 
des mers,” and even laugh at the same artist’s 
portraits, or at M. Dannat’s blue and red 
Panaderos and extraordinary studies of Spanish 
dancers. Yet these works are no mere freaks of 
imagination, but the result of careful study and 
a desire to realise some new ideal. In the 
portraits of M. Picard as well as in M. 
Alexander’s “ Black Portrait,’ “ Grey Portrait,” 
and in M. Antonio Gandara’s “ Lady in Green,” 
we see the influence of Mr. Whistler; and yet 
we feel that these are no mere servile copies, but 
a new phuse of the ever-varying incarnations of 
art, and as such deeply interesting t> the serious 
observer. 

The show of sculpture is more limited and 
less interesting than at the Champs Elysées. 
M. Saint-Marceaux’ marble figure of a “ Premitre 
communiante” kneeling, and lost ina state of 
ecstatic beatitude, is very beautiful; but his 
plaster cast for a future statue of Joan of Are, 
though intended to be placed against one of the 
pillars in the Cathedral of Reims, strikes one as 
too ethereal a representation of the warrior- 
maiden. M. Dawpt’s bust of the painter Aman 
Jean is a fine piece of animated art, the best 
bust of the year. M. Claudel, a pupil, I believe, 
of M. Rodin, contributes two nude plaster figures 
carried away in the vortex of “La valse” ; this 
extraordinary production looks like a pastiche 
of certain figures of M. Rodin’s “ Femmes 
Damnées.” 

The collection of “(Euvres d'Art” in bronze 
and polished tin, glass faience, and grés flambé, 
is very interesting. 

Ceci, NICHOLSON. 








LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
Cairo: Dahahiyeh Jsfar: May 7, 1893. 
Tue Notitia tells us that the “ala quarta 
Britonum ” was stationed in the time of the 
Roman Empire at Ision in Upper Egypt, midway 
between Hierakon and Muthie. It is interesting 
to discover where exactly in the land of the 
Pharaohs our British foretathers were encamped 
at a time when Bgypt and Briton formed part of 
a single empire, and where accordingly we may 





expect to find remains of them. I believe that 
I have this winter determined the question. 

The name of Ision shows that a temple of Isis 
stood upon the spot, and its site will therefore be 
marked by the ruins or traces of a temple. 
Where Muthis was is already known; it laya 
little to the north of Qau on the eastern bank of 
the Nile, south of Sidt, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the modern Rayydyanah. 
Hierakon, the city of the Hawks, was the capital 
of the twelfth nome of Upper Egypt, which was 
consecrated to the hawk-headel Horus. Ac- 
cording to the geographical texts of Edfu, Horus 
was here represented as “the hawk on the head 
of the white gazelle.” In the necropolis of 
Hierakon we must consequently expect to find 
the mummies both of hawks and of gazelles, and 
the place where they are found will indicate the 
near neighbourhood of the city. 

When the irrigation works were being carried 
on at the Khiznda iyah and Shamiyah canals 
two years ago, the fellahin discovered numberless 
mummies of hawks and gazelles north of Bedari 
and eastward of Mutmar. Hierakon accordingly 
must have stood not far from Mutmar, possibly at 
K6ém Begli. However this may be, the position 
of Ision, between Hierakon and Muthis, is fixed 
within an area of limited extent. In this area 
there is only one ancient Kom, the Kom 
el-Ahmar, which I visited last December. Here 
I observed two or three sculptured blocks of 
stone which had once belonged to a temple ; so 
there can be little doubt that the Kom, which 
is a considerable one, marks the site of Ision. 
[t is quite close to Bedari, behind which are a 
good many tombs cut in the cliff. These were 
carefully examined by Mr. Wilbour and myself. 
We found only one inscription, however, in two 
a of hieroglyphs, too much mutilated to be 
read. 

Since my last letter was written, I have come 
across a Greek inscription at the quarries of 
Sheikh Ilassan opposite El-Qais, which has a 
topographical interest. It runs: @codAcyos wl, 
emomo [sic] kowos Xeuja Tipm, that is to say, 
“Theologos, Bishop of Khesha Pirpe,” or “the 
Ancient Monument of Khesha.” A little to 
the north of the inscription is a ruined church 
of early date, which I found, from a graffto, to 
have been dedicated t> “Saint Moses”; this 
was evidently the “cathedral” of the bishop, 
the quarries being the Pirpe, and El-Qais 
(called Kasa in the hieroglyphs) being Khesha. 

And now to turn to what Mr. Tyler terms 
“the Semitism of the Hittites,” by which 1 
suppose he means the Semitic affinities of their 
language or languages, sinc2 he has said nothing 
to show that they belonged to the Semitic race. 
I fully agree with him in believing that Khilani 
is a Semitic word, but this proves nothing so far 
as the Hittites proper are concerned. Assyri- 
ologists have long since recognised that in the 
time of Sargon “ Hittite” meant much the same 
to an Assyrian that “Syrian” means to us. 
Indeed, this extended use of the name went back 
to a very much earlier period than that of Sargon 
perhaps to the time when there were Hittite 
kingdoms at Hamath and Kadesh. Nearly a 
century and a half before his reign, Shalmaneser 
IT. on the Black Obelisk (line 61) calls the Kings 
of Israel, Arabia and Ammon “ Kings of the 
country of the Hittites.” It is this extended use 
of the name than helps to explain Gen. x. 15. 

Sargon also says that Khildni belonged to 
“the language of the land of the Amorites ” 
Amurri, not Akharri as it used to be read, we 
now know erroneously). But this statement 
does not make the word Amorite, any more than 
the other statement made it Hittite in the 
correct sense of these terms. From an early 
date the name of Amorite, which was 
properly confined to the district immediately 
north of Palestine, had been extended by both 
Babylonians and Assyrians to the whole of 
Syria, irrespective of race or language. 
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If Mr. Tyler wants an argument for the Semitic 
character of the Hithite Janguage, he had better 
look for it in the Papyrus Anastasi 1V. Pl. 17, 
where animals called abiriu are said to be brought 
from the Jand of the Hittites. Abiriv has been 
identified with the Semitic abirim “bulls.” 
This, however, is questionable, since the other 
animals mentioned are “horses and stallions” 
from Singar and “mares” from Alasiya. More- 
over, abiriu may be an Egyptian word. 

The Sivjerli inscriptions prove pretty plainly 
that the language of the Hittites was not Semitic. 
Mr. Tomkins and myself have long since pointed 
ont that the Semitic name of Khayanu, King of 
Samalla or Sinjerli, in the time of Shalmaneser 
II, separated him, so far as language was 
concerned, from his Hittite allies ; and the monu- 
ments found on the spot now show that we 
were right. In these there is no reference to 
the Hittites ; so that the Semitic monuments of 
Northern Syria do not even recognise the name. 
We could hardly have clearer testimony to the 
fact that the Semitic population of Syria did not 
lay claim to the Hittite name.® 

The existence of the Assyrian Kirubu makes it 
unnecessary to suppose that ch’erub is a metathesis 
of rekub. But the Samallian God Rekub-el 
(Rekeb-el) “The chariot of El,” throws light on 
2 Kings ii. 12. A. H. Sayce. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


ArTerR the approaching retirement of Sir P. 
Cunliffe Owen, it has been decided to separate 
the two departments of science and art at 
South Kensington. General Festing will 
succeed as director of the science collections, 
while Prof. J. H. Middleton, of Cambridge, 
has accepted the post of director of the art 
museum. 


Mr. WALTER CRANE has undertaken to illus- 
trate the facsimile edition of the First Folio of 
Shakspere, which is being reproduced (on a 
slightly reduced scale) by the Dallastype pro- 
cess. The designs will be in the style of the 
sixteenth century; and eight illustrations for 
‘“The Tempest” will shortly be ready, in a 
furm suitable to be bound up with the parts 
containing that play, which are now published. 


Mr. Percy E. NEwBERRY, of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of Egypt, arrived in London 
last week from Upper Egypt with a large 
collection of water-colour drawings of scenes 
and inscriptions from ancient tombs in the 
provinces of Minieh and Assiout. The 
drawings, which have been executed by the 
artists of the survey—Mr. Percy Buckman, 
Mr. John E. Newberry, and Mr. Howard 
Carter—will, it is hoped, be exhibited to the 
public early in June. 


Tillis year we have been fairly overwhelmed 
with reproductions of the pictures in the Royal 
Academy. Of these, Royal Academy Pictures 
(Cassells) easily bears the palm, not only by 
reason of the size of the pages, but also because 
of the care that has evidently been devoted to 
the printing. Three parts have already 
appeared, out of five that are promised; and 
the last will have eight pages of notes of an 
explanatory nature. We think wellalso of the 
shilling volume published at the office of Black 
und White, which gives for introduction a brief 
history of the Royal Academy, and also por- 
traits, with biographies, of no less than eighty 
“‘ outsiders.” Mr. Henry Blackburn’s Academy 
Sketches (W. H. Allen) includes, as usual, 
examples from the minor exhibitions. It has 
no index, and is disfigured by advertisements 





Prof. Jensen now claims to have deciphered the 
Hi tite texts, and to have made out that the 
lan ruage of them is Indo-European (see his articles 
in the Sunday School Times for March 23 and 
Apr‘! 1). 





between the pages. Perhaps it is by je A of 
compliment to Mr. Horsley that the ‘cellular 
combination ”’ appears where it ought not. 


THE Illustrated Catalogues of the Paris 
Salons are both issued in this country by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus, and are as like one 
another as the work of two different French 
publishers can be. That of the Champs-Elysées 
is authorised by the Minister of Fine Arts, and 
still bears the motto—no longer very appro- 
priate—of “‘innovare.” That of the Champ- 
de-Mars, though containing fewer sketches, is 
slightly higher in price. In the quality of the 
reproduction there is not much to choose 
between the two. But the latter takes the 
prize for blunders in its English. It would be 
impossible to beat the translation of ‘‘ Baigneuse”’ 
as ‘‘ Feminal Bather.” 


THERE is printed in Nature of May 13, an 
abstract of a paper recently read before the 
Royal Society, by Mr. F. C. Penrose, upon 
“The Orientation of Greek Temples.” He 
claims to have proved that the great temple 
of Zeus at Olympia was constructed with refer- 
ence to the brightest star of the first sign of 
the Zodiac. In many cases the dates deduced 
from the orientations are much earlier than 
the architectural remains now visible above the 
ground, showing that these have been built 
upon older foundations. In the more recent 
temples, it is found that the solar axial 
coincidences were connected with the great 
festivals of the temples, as otherwise ascer- 
tained. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Alexandre Bertrand read a 
paper upon the well-known large silver vase, 
with reliefs, found at Gundestrup in Jutland. 
He sought to establish: (1) that the vase is of 
Cimbrian workmansbip, as the place of its 
discovery indicates, Jutland being the Cimbrian 
peninsula ; (2) that the ornamentation of the 
vase—a processicn of horsemen and infantry, 
whose armour closely resembles that of the 
trophies on the Arch at Orange—renders it 
almost certain that that Arch was erected to 
celebrate the victory of Marius over the 
Cimbri; and (3) that this armour, being 
Gaulish (according to the testimony of 
Diodorus), proves that the Cimbri were Gauls 
and not Germans. 


M. JAcztnski, who is quite a young etcher, 
and—as the character of his work explains—a 
pupil of that master of elaboration, M. Le Rat, 
has but lately completed an extraordinary and 
most skilful plate after one of the most fas- 
cinating of the Primitives, or men of the earliest 
Renaissance—we mean Sandro Botticelli. The 
subject is that famous and deeply considered 
composition which is to be seen at Florence, 
the ‘‘ Primavera.”’ If Botticelli’s ‘‘ Primavera ”’ 
wants the spring’s gladness, and has a sense of 
more than the spring’s responsibility, that is at 
least characteristic. The work, so _ tender, 
refined, and suggestive, so charged, too, with a 
weird grace, is interpreted by M. Jaczinski in a 
fashion which may be said almost to ensure for 
him an honourable and brilliant future. 


THE STAGE. 


Mr. H. Beernonm Tree will deliver the 
Friday evening discourse at the Royal Institu- 
tion on May 26 at 9 p.m., his subject being 
“The Imaginative Faculty in its Relation to 
the Drama.” 


THE following are the arrangements for the 
Ibsen performances at the Opera Comique 
Theatre, to which we have already referred. 
There will be twelve performances in all: six 
in the afternoons of the week beginning on 
May 29, and six in the evenings of the sub- 





sequent week. ‘Hedda Gabler” will be 
presented on each Monday and Tuesday; 
**Rosmersholm” on each Wednesday and 
Thursday; and ‘‘The Master Builder” and 
the fourth act of ‘‘ Brand” on each Friday 
and Saturday. Applications for seats should 
be made to Mr. J. T. Grein, 14, Southampton- 
street, Strand. 


Miss ALMA MurrAy—assisted by Miss Elsie 
Holmes as vocalist, and by Mr. Louis Parker at 
the piano—was last week at the Hampstead 
Conservatoire, among other places, giving her 
dramatic recitations. The programme placed 
before the public by this admired and elegant 
actress is, as may be held certain, both refined 
and varied in kind. Itis greatly to be distin- 
guished by its literary flavour from the 
customary order of programme, and thus, 
indeed, is in no respect unworthy of the artist 
who has given to us performances so remark- 
able of Browning’s ‘‘ Constance,” andofShelley’s 
‘* Beatrice.” Among the things which we 
were privileged to hear last week was a facile 
and poetic translation, by Mr. Alfred Forman, 
of a fragment of Wagner’s ‘Tristan und 
Isolde,” the Balcony Scene from ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” the introduction to ‘‘ Pippa Passes,”’ 
wherein Pippa alone speaks, and Adelaide 
Anne Proctor’s ‘‘The Faithful Soul.” The 
Balcony Scene was rendered with an admirable 
union of intensity and that which is known as 
‘‘maidenly reserve’’—the latter quality it is 
under the circumstances easy to overdo; but 
Miss Alma Murray’s method was that of the 
juste milien. ‘‘The Faithful Soul” was most 
impressive, though, in this case, we doubt the 
wisdom of a musical accompaniment. In the 
‘* Pippa” extract, the lightness and gaiety of 
Pippa’s character were well marked—were, 
indeed, in a measure, revealed. Her youth of 
spirit as well as of years was skilfully made 
plain. Probably Miss Alma Murray, having 
regard to that which had to follow, was well 
advised in beginning this ‘‘Pippa” scene 
quietly and not very quickly, though, we con- 
fess, our own inclination was rather towards an 
outburst at the beginning—a very sunrise, so 
to speak, of song and music—accordant with 
that superb description of the actual sunrise 
which in the great phrase of Mr. Browning, 
‘*then overflows the world.” But weneed hardly 
quarrel with this detail in a performance so 
refined and agreeable, and so unmistakably 
artistic. 


MUSIC. 
OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 
Sir AvGustvs HARRIS commenced his summer 
season on Monday evening with ‘‘ Lohengrin.” 
Wagner’s later works may, in the course of 
years, attain toa certain amount of popularity, 
but both ‘‘ Tannhiuser’” and ‘‘ Lohengrin ” 
will still continue to hold their own, The per- 
formance of the latter work was one of con- 
siderable interest. Mme. Melba is not an 
ideal Elsa—for that a certain calm ecstasy 
seems wanting—but her impersonation of the 
role presents many excellent qualities, and her 
singing, of course, is admirable. Signor 
Vignas, as Lohengrin, sang most artistically, 
but brought out the tenderness, rather than 
the dignity, of the Knight of the Holy Grail. 
Mile. Meisslinger as Ortruda was excellent in 
intention, both in singing and acting; her 
zeal, however, at times, outran discretion. M. 
Dufriche as Frederic was in his usual form. 
The orchestra was under the direction of Signor 
Mancinelli. He has a tkorough knowledge 
of the score, and is in earnest. But his treat- 
ment of the music is too much a I’ Italienne. 
The appearance of the sisters Ravogli on the 
following night in Gluck’s ‘‘ Orfeo” drew a 
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full house. The name of Gluck reminds us of 
‘* Armida,”’ one of Sir A. Harris’s promises for 
the season. To Mile. Giulia Ravogli, who took 
the town by storm a few seasons back, we are 
indebted for this timely revival of Gluck’s 
works. ‘‘ Orfeo” was followed by ‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” with Mme. Calvé as Santuzza 
and Signor Vignas as Turiddu; and this means 
that the performance was all that could be 
desired. 





RECENT CONCERTS. 


Tue Rev. E. H. Moberly, with his orchestra of 
strings composed almost entirely of ladies, 
visited London last season and gave a success- 
ful concert. Another visit this year has proved 
equally satisfactory. Performances at the 
Royal Academy and the Royal School of Music 
have accustomed us to the sight of ladies in 
the orchestra; but in Mr. Moberly’s stringed 
band the male element is reduced to a minimum : 
there are a few men among the double-basses, 
to remind one, as it were, of the changing order 
of things. At the concert last Friday at St. 
James’s Hall, the performances were excellent, 
and the orchestra compares most favourably 
with other societies composed of amateurs: 
there is both refinement and vigour in the 
playing. Mr. Moberly has evidently trained 
them with special care and zeal. The pro- 
gramme, by no means hackneyed, deserves a 
word of praise. It contained a Fugue from 
Handel’s Seventh Concerto Grosso in B flat, a 
Serenade by Robert Volkmann, and a Serenade 
in E, one of Dvorak’s early works. A Fugue 
and Waltz by A. Glazounoff did not prove a 
very interesting specimen of New-Russian 
music. Mrs. Hutchinson sang with taste songs 
by Brahms and Marie Wurm. 

The Bach Choir gave an interesting concert 
at the Princes’ Hall on Tuesday afternoon. 
Palestrina’s Missa 4 5 ‘‘O admirabile com- 
mercium’”’ is one of the master’s noblest and 
tenderest works; it seems to us of greater 
interest than the well-known Missa Papae 
Marcelli, On a concert platform itis, naturally, 
out of place ; but if we did not hear it thus, we 
should not hear it at all. All thanks then 
to Dr. Stanford for reviving it. The per- 
formance, on the whole, was good. The choir 
was at its best in Morley’s quaint Dialogue, 
‘* Phillis, I fain would die now,” and in two 
very bright and effective settings of Elizabethan 
Pastorals by Dr. Stanford. The programme 
included a ‘‘ Magnificat’ for double chorus by 
Marenzio and a Motet of Eccard’s. Mr. 
Leonard Borwick gave an admirable rendering 
of Bach’s G minor Suite ; his performance of 
Brahms’s Variations on a theme by Paganini 
was neat and clever, but what an extraordinary 
piece to choose for such a programme! As 
music, too, apart from une or two of the 
variations, it is scarcely worthy of Brahms—the 
virtuoso element is far too prominent. 


The first public concert of a new 
choir under the direction of Herr Max 
Laistner was given at Princes’ Hall on 


Tuesday evening. The choir is composed of 
about seventy members. There is good material, 
although for the present it is somewhat rough. 
Goetz’s setting of Schiller’s ‘‘Nenie” was a 
good selection, for the music is fine, and the 
work is almost a novelty ; it was given several 
years ago at one of Mr. Prout’s Hackney 
Association concerts. The programme included 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Unfinished ” Symphony, of the 
first movement of which a very fair rendering 
was given. There is room foranew choir; and 
if Herr Laistner perseveres, and selects inter- 
esting works, he may be rewarded with success. 

On the same evening Miss Clothilde Kleeberg 
was giving a concert at St. James’s Hall. 
Of this lady’s good qualities as a pianist 
we have often spoken, but we were quite 





surprised at her rendering of Chopin’s Sonata | posed by Mr. Stewart Macpherson, was given 
in B minor. Its good points were numerous; and | for the first time. The music shows feeling, 
whatever faults could be found with it were | and the part for the solo instrument is brilliant 
purely of a negative kind. The Largo and Presto | and generally effective. The composer was at 
were the most successful of the four movements. the pianoforte; the orchestra was under the 
Mme. Kleeberg has neat and finished technique, | direction of Mr. Walter Macfarren. The 
pbrases with great clearness, and produces tone Streatham Choir was heard to great advantage. 
in a legitimate manner. M. Emile Sauret | Mrs. H. Trust and Mr. Santley, by their artistic 
played two violin solos by Saint-Saéns, with | singing, added greatly to the attraction of the 
delicacy and perfect mastery of his instrument, | concert. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
Master Jean Gérardy was another attraction at | ; eee ee 
thie concert. 
The Westminster Orchestral Society, with | AGENCIES. 

the help of the Streatham Choral Society, gave | London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smiru & Son, 
a concert at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday | 186 Seen d 

: ' 





evening. Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Highland | ; 
Ballad” for solo violin and orchestra was | Copies of the Avapemy can be obtained every 
age _ a first time by Mr.| Saturday morning in Eprtnsuron of Mr. 

se yg Sd cont emeing urelod, | Menzies; in Dupiin of Messrs. Eason & 


movement, with a broad expressive melody | 
for the solo instrument, and an effective | 
contrasting middle section, The scoring for | 
the orchestra is excellent. Executant and ' 
composer were recalled at the close. A Con- | 
certstiick for pianoforte and orchestra, com- | 


Son, 40, Sackville-street ; on MANCHESTER 
of Mr. J. Heywoop. Zen days after date 
of publication, in New Yorx, of Messrs. 
G. P. Purnam’s Sons. 


“MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE ROMANES LECTURE. 


EVOLUTION AND ETHICS 








By the Right Hon. T. H. HUXLEY, LL.D., F.R.S. 


BEING THE ROMANES LECTUKE DELIVERED IN THE SHELDONIAN 
THEATRE AT OXFORD, MAY 18, 1893. 


Svo, sewed, 22. nef. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. F. W. H. MYERS. 


SCIENCE and a FUTURE LIFE, and Other Essays. 


By F. W. H. MYERS, M.A. Globe 8vo, 53. 
NEW BOOK BY MISS MARIANNE NORTH. 


SOME FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS of a HAPPY 


LIFE. By MARIANNE NORTH. Edited by her Sister, Mrs. J. A. SYMONDS. Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a HAPPY LIFE. Being the Autobiography of 
MARIANNE NORTH. Edited by her Sister, Mrs. J. A. SYMONDS. With Portraits. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. Extra crown 8vo, 17s. net. 

SVrECTATOR.—* The record, asit stands, is interesting to eve € 

conciseness, with a very full power of expression, and with an abundance of quiet humour.’ 
VATIONAL OBSERVEL.—“ Two volumes of autobiography ; if not the most notable, certainly the most delightful and 
unaffected that have been published for the last ten years.” 

Dr. JESSOP in the N/NETEENTH CENTURY.—“I think it would be difficult, perhaps impoesible, to find in English 
literature so beautiful an autobiography as this. To begin with, it is the only autebiography I ever read of which it can be 
said that it errs on the side of brevity if it errs at all.” 

VEW REVIEW.—**No recent book of travels has approached Miss North’s ‘ Recollections of a Happy Life’ for 


freshness and charm.”’ 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the CATHOLIC 


REVIVAL. By WILFRID WARD. 8vo, 14s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the OXFORD MOVEMENT. With 4 
Portrait. New Edition. With Additions. S8vo, 14s. 
AUVADEM Y.—* This volume has several sources of interest. It is a mine of good stories; it is a picture of a very 
singular and lovable man; it is a real contiibution to the history of ec.lesiastical parties.”’ 
A Short 


WILLIAM KITCHEN PARKER, F.R.S.: 


MEMOIR. By T. JEFFERY PARKER, B.Sc., F.R.S, Professor of Biology in the University of Otago, New 
Zealand. Crown Svo, 4g. net. 


SECOND EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT of the HISTORY of MATHE- 


MATICS. By WALTER W. ROUSE BALL, Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
OXFORD MAGAZINE.—* This is a wort interesting book, not only for those who are mathematicians, but for the 
much larger circle of those who care to trace the curse of general scientific progress.” 
ACADEMY.—* Students of mathe matics heve reason to be grateful for the vast amount of information which has bee? 
condensed into this short account.” 


THE SOIL in RELATION to HEALTH By 


HENRY A. MIERS, of the Natural History Department of the British Muscum, and ROGER CROSSKEY; 
M.A., D.P.H., Feliow of the British Institute of Public Health. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lonvoy, 


Class of reader. Miss North wrote always with a clear 
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Now ready.—Price One Shilling. 


THE NEW Cope (1893-4) 


OF REGULATIONS OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT: THE 
NEW REVISED INSTRUCTIONS TO INSPECTORS: THE DRAWING 
REGULATIONS : THE DEPARTMENTAL FORMS AND CIRCULARS: 
AND THE CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION SYLLABUS : TOGETHER 
WITH MUCH LEGAL AND PROFESSIONAL INFORMATION 
NECESSARY FOR TEACHERS AND MANAGERS OF SCHOOLS. 


THE N.U.T. EDITION, 1893-4, 
By J. H. YOXALL (General Secretary) ann T. A. ORGAN, B.A. 








London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21 and 22, Furnival Street, EC. 


JUBILEE OF THE DISRUPTION AND THE 


FORMATION OF THE FREE GHURCH OF SCOTLAND IN 1843. 


Crown Svo, Cloth Boards, 3s, 6d., post free, 


CRA ITIGROW AN: 


A STORY OF THE DISRUPTION OF 1843 
By W. KENNEDY MOORE, DD. 


THE BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘‘ The characters are so well drawn, and the Disruption incidents so cleverly and 
naturally interwoven, that the interest never flags. Dr. Kennedy Moore is thoroughly at home in his subject, and has 
not orly the necessary knowledge for treating it well, but also the requisite sympathy. He has a vein of quiet but 
genuine humour, and a competent acquaintance with Scottish customs,” 

THE FREEMAN,—“ Dr. Moore not only writes with the pen of a ready writer, but his heart is in closest sympathy 
with his inspiring theme, His book is full of pathetic incident, and is profusely illustrated with striking portraiture.” 

THE DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—“ The st ory should help to raise the enthus‘asm of the present generation of Free 
Churchmen at this interesting period of their Church's history, and general readers may peruse it with interest for it 
aithful pictures of Scottish life and character in 1843,” 





THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Now READY, large cr. 8vo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 6s., post-free. 


ama SBToxrt = 


OF THE 


FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 
WITH A CONTINUATION TO 1891 
By CHARLES &. MIALL. 


_ THE GUARDIAN.—“ It is certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent in England presented in a connected 
furm, and from a Dissenter’s point of view. And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history in a 
handy and convenient form.’ 

TIMES.—“ As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, it is no doubt 
certain to retain its reputation.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Readers will find here in a clear and attractive form much information which cannot 
readily be found anywhere else.” 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.— “It is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should know 
why they stand apart from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 
ecclesiastical history of the last 300 years. We ought to be specially grateful to Mr. Skeats and Mr. Miall for the 
light which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England.” 





WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 
NEW AND REVISED ISSUE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 
PAUL'S PRAYERS. And other Sermons. 


“As striking and suggestive as any Dr. Maclaren has published. . . . The bvok is fall of helpful thoughts.”’ 
hee Christian World. 
Uniform with the above, price 5s. each, post free. 


THE GOD OF THE AMEN. And other Sermons. 


“It is a work of supererogation to commend to our readers a volume of sermons by one who may be styled the greatest | 


living expositor.”— Review of the Churches. 
THE HOLY OF HOLIES. A Series of Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the 
Gospel by John. 
“It is great praise of any preacher to say he is equal to handling these chapters.”—The American (Philadelphia). 
THE UNCHANGING CHRIST. Ani other Sermons. 


“The work of a master of pulpit oratory.”"—The Freeman. 





Lonpon : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21 anp 22, Furnivau Srrenr, E.C. 


__ THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, THE BLACK DOMINO. 
Messrs. Charles Glenney, Arthur Williams, W. L. Abingdon, 
J. W. Cockburn, T. B. Thalberg, John Le Hay, Welton Dale, 
C. M. Hallard, &c, ; Mesdames Evelyn Millard, Patrick Camp- 
bell, Clara Jecks, Bessie Hatton, Ethel Hope, Ada Rogers, &c. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THI3 EVENING, at 8.15, THE SILVER SHELL. Mr. 
Kendal, Messrs. F. H. Macklin, J. E. Dodson, C. M. York, 
Oscar Adye, G. P. Huntley, H. Sturge, H. Deane, E. Grace, 
G. H. Gray, V. Everard, &c. ; Mesdames Annie Irish, Florence 
Adrienne Dairolles, Barbara Huntley, and Mrs. 

endal. 





COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE GREAT UNPAID. Messrs. 
W. H. Vernon, Cyril Maude. H. V. Esmond, E. W. Gardiner, 
H. De Lange, F. M. Wood, W. Shine, H. Lowther ; Mesdames 
M. A. Victor, Annie Hill, Beatrice Ferrar, and Mary Rorke. 
— at 8.30 by Mr. George Pritchard in a new Musical 

etch. 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE AMAZONS. Messrs. Fred. 
Kerr, Elliot, J. Beauchamp, Quinton, Compton Coutts, R. 
Nainby, Weedon Grossmith ; Misses Rose Leclercq, Ellaline 
Terriss, Pattie Browne, Caldwell, Hanbury. At 8.15, OUR 
SMOKING CONCERT. 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE BAUBLE SHOP. Mr. 
Charles Wyndham, Messrs. C. W. Somerset, 8. Valentine, 
W. Blakeley, W. H. Day, A. Aynesworth, D. 8. James, H. 
Lebreton, C. Garry, C. Chinn; Mesdames Fanny Enson, 
Louise Moodie, Ellis Jeffreys, and Mary Moore. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 815, SECOND EDITION of IN 
TOWN. Messrs. Arthur Roberts, Eric Lewis, Payne, Min- 
shull, Bantock, Rimma, Vaughan; Misses Grey, Davis, 
Cutler, Gilpin, Hobson, Lloyd, Massey, Hamer, Simmons, 
Cannon, Henderon, Dene, Astor, Robina, Sinden, and Miss 
Florence 8t. John. 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, DIPLOMACY. Mr. Bancroft, 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson, Mr. Arthur Cecil. Mr. G@. Hare, Mr. 
R. Cathcart, Mr. E. Mayeur, and Mr. John Hare ; Miss Kate 
Rorke, Miss Olga Nethersole, Lady Monckton, Miss Luck, 
and Mrs. Bancroft. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 830, A WOMAN OF NO 
IMPORTANCE. Mr. and Mrs. Tree, Miss Julia Neilson, 
Miss Rose Leclercq, Miss Le Thiére, Miss Horlock, Miss 
Kelly, and Mrs. Bernard Beere ; Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. Kemble, 
Mr. Allan, Mr. Clark, Mr. Lawford, &c. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, BECKET. Mr. Irving, Messrs. 
William Terriss, Cooper, Howe, Bishop, Holloway, Tyarts, 
Haviland, ray Johnson, Beaumont, Bond, Lacy, Archer, 
Robertson, Tabb, Davis, Craig, Harvey, Belmore, and Lorriss ; 
Miss Kate Phiillips, Miss Genevieve Ward, and Mies Ellen 


Terry. 
_SATURDAY, at 8.15, THE LYONS MAIL. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE MAGIC KING. Messrs. 
Norman Salmond, Fred Kaye, E. Wareham, and Harry 
Monkhouse ; Mesdames Susie Vaughan, Mabel Love, Stanley, 
Courtenay, and Miss Annie Schubert. At 7.50, THE 
BURGLAR AND THE JUDGE. Messrs. Charles Brook- 
field and Fred Kaye. 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, JANE ANNIE. Messrs. Rut- 
land Barrington, L. Gridley, W. Passmore, Scott Fishe, 
Rignold, and Charles Kenningham; Mesdames Decima 
Moore, Dorothy Vane, F. Perry, E. Owen, J. Shalders, May 
Bell. and Rosina Brandram. 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

A new musical farcical comedy, in two acts, entitled 
MOROCCO BOUND. Libretto by Artbur Branscombe. 
Lyrics and music by Adrian Ross and Osmond Carr, collabo- 
rateurs in *‘ In Town” and “* Joan of Arc.” 


STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.50, NIOBE (ALL SMILES) 
Messrs. Harry Paulton, Forbes Dawson, Herbert Ross, Geerge 
Havtrey, and A. C. Mackenzie ; Misses Beatrice Larab, Helen 
Ferrers, G. Esmond, I. Gold+mith, C. Zerbini, Eleanor May, 
and Cynthia Brooke. At 8, NO CREDIT. Misses Esmond 
and Goldsmith ; Mr. Hawtrey, Xc. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45. WALKER, LONDON. Mr. 
J. L. Toole; Messrs. C. M. Lowne, Cecil Ramsey, Seymcur 
Hicks, G. Shelton; Misses E. Johnstone, E. Liston, M. Brough, 
A. Kingsley, I. Vanbrugh. At 8, OFF THE LINE. Mr. 
J. L. Toole, Messrs. Westland and Arlton ; Misses Johnstone 
and Poole. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 845, MAM’ZELLE NITOUCHE. 
Mr. Frank Wyatt, Messrs. Brownlow, Playfair, James, Willes, 
Humphery, and Robert Patemap; Miss Violet Melnotte, 
Mesdames Elsie Chester, Florence Melville, Irene Rickards, 
Dora Thorne, Orford, Carlyle, and Miss May Yohe. At 8, 
DIPLUNACY. 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
A. and 8. Gatti, Lessees and Managers, 
THIS EVENING, at 9, FORBIDDEN FRUIT. Messrs. 
Charles Groves, H. Reeves Smith, Julian Cross, J. Northcote, 
M. Paton, Lionel Rignold; Misses Norreys, Maggie Duggan, 
D. England, and Lottie Verne. At 7.55, SMOKE. Mr. 
Northcote, Miss St. Maur, &c. 
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A New Novel, in 8 vols., by FLORENCE NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
WARDEN, Author of ‘‘The House on A PASSAGE THROUGH BOHEMIA. By 


” = FLORENCE WARDEN. 3 vols. [Now ready. 
the Marsh,” entitled ““A PASSAGE MICHELINE. By Hector Malot, Translated by 


THROUGH BOHEMIA,” is now ready. __ WSna® 210 [Now ready 
BERRIS. By Mrs. Macquoid. 2 vols. 


“ As a study of a woman, ‘ Berris’ is the strongest book Mrs, Macquoid has written.” 


THE GHOST WORLD. By J. F. Thiselton Dyer, Daily News 
Author of “‘ Church-Lore Gleanings."’ 10s. 6d. (Shortly. A SECRET of the PAST. By Victor O’D. Power, 


Author of *‘ Bonnie Dunraven.”’ 3 vols. 


OUR VIANDS: Whence They Come and How “It is readable, delightful—horribly delightful.”’— Academy. 
They are Cooked. By A. W. BUCKLAND, Author of “ Anthropological Studies.” THE EMU’ S HEAD. By W. C. Dawe Author 
’ 








6a. 
‘* She has succeeded in giving us a very interestiog history of our own ordinary dishes and of “‘ Mount Desolation.” 2 vols. 
of the most curious and characteristic dishee of other countiies.’’— Spectator. = SSE 
“A book that rhould find grateful acceptance at the hands of housewives of every social . * 
1 NEW NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME EACH. 


class.””"— Daily Telegraph. 
BY CHARLES H. BROOKFIELD. 


ROBERT LOWE, VISCOUNT SHERBROOKE. THE TWILIGHT of LOVE. Being Four 


By J. F. HOGAN, M.P., Author of “‘ The Irish in Australia.’”’ 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 
Studies of the Artistic Temperament. By CHARLES H. BROOKFIGLD. 3s. 6d. 


“ Mr. Hogan has really rendered a great service to history and biography by his account of 
the very remarkable part played by Mr. Lowe in his Celonial career. as [ Now ready, 
Mr. Justin McCartuy, in the Jali Mall Gazette. BY AN IDLE EXILE.” 


BY a HIMALAYAN LAKE. By “An Idle 


ENLARGED, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION, NOW READY. EXILE,” Author of “In Tent and Bungalow.” 3s. 6d. ' Meaceailp. 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN: a Biography. With sy Jonn srivce_s. 
a List of her Paintings and Drawings, and Two Portraits. By FRANCE3 A. GERARD. POETS ALL. By John Bridges, Author of “ A 


1 vol., Gs, 

* Angelica’s is a singularly difficult life to write, and her latest biographer has evidently Brummagem Baron.” 3s, 6d [ Now ready. 
spared no pains to make this volume complete. It is excellently illustrated, aud is unquestion- 
ably a book of great interest.’’— St. /ames’s Gazette. BY J. FOGERTY. 

‘Miss Gerard’s work has real value. She has an appendix of sixty or seventy pages, 
including careful lists of Angelica’s works, their engravers, and their present owners, a separate MR. JOCKO. By J. Fogerty. New Edition. 
list. of those engraved by Bartolozzi, no less than eighty-eight in number, a guide to ~ 4 —— Illustrated. és. 
decorated by Angelica, &c. This will be found the most satisfactory part of the boo Liss “ m 
Gerard has done her work well, and all lovers of Mr. Dobson’s favourite wor!d, ‘the times of oi Faget omy at a nailmakers of the Black Country proves that Mr. Foserty 


Paint and Patch,’ will be grateful to her.”— Daily Chronicle. 
“It is written with kindliness, knowledge, and good taste, and if it contributes littletoour BY EDMUND DOWNEY. 


knowledge of Angelica Kauffmann as an artist, it helps us materially to understand her vesatile 
charms ts woman Snare. THE LAND SMELLER, and Other Yarns. By 


“Mies Gerard bas etudied her materials, which are scanty in English but copious in other mn ’ 
languages, with great industry, and in particular, has recovered many letters ‘9 4 pa E. DOWNEY, Author of “ The Vegage ‘of the Ark.” 3s. €d. 
Angelica Kautfmanp, which lend an intrinsic and exceptional interest to her volume.”’"— 7. It is a joy to come across such work.”’-—/al! Mall Gazette, 


BY LADY GREVILLE. 


FATE in ARCADIA, and other Poems. By THAT HATED SAXON. By the Lady 


EDWIN J. ELLIS, Editor of the Works of William Blake. With numerous Ilus- GREVILLE. Illustrated by E. J. ELLI3. 7s. 6d. 
trations by the Author. 7. 64. “‘ Lady Greville’s book is wholesome in tone and spirited in incident, and its soundness 
“It is compact of gossamer, as it were, and lit by the pale moonbeams. And every heart in equine and canine matters is of course beyond suspicion.” — Times. 
that it may stir must be his own interpreter. These are, beyond all doubt, the songs of a true 
poet and a true visionary.”—Scturday Leview BY Cc. T. C. JAMES. 





POEMS CHIEFLY AGAINST PESSIMISM. By | By C. T. C. James, 


J. 8. FLETCHER, Author of “‘ When Charles the First was King.” 3s. 6d. “It is a smart story.”— Daily Chronicle. 











THIRD EDITION. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE INSANITY of GENIUS and the General THE BLIND MUSICIAN. Translated from the 


Inequality of Human Faculty Physiclogically Considered. By J. F. NISBET, Author Russian of Korolenko ne 8. STEPNIAK and WILLIAM WESTALL. 1s. 


of ** Marriage and Heredity.”’ ‘Third Edition. 6s. | oa niiteanepingted : 


NINTH EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, NOW READY. Two ‘CHESS BOOKS. 7 
FROM KITCHEN to GARRET: Hints for Young THE CHESS PLAYER'S VADE MECUM and 


Householders. Py Mrs. PANTON. 6s. POCKET GUIDE to the OPENINGS. By G. H. D. GOSSIP. 1s. 


This work «f Mrs. Parton was first published in December, 1867, and has since been seven “Is well worth the investment of a shilling by either the beginner or & expert.” _ 
Manchester Guardian 


times reprinted. It has now been a)most entirely rewritten by the Author, new information ’ a 
on many subjects has been incorporated in the text, and mary new Illustrations have been “ Will be found useful by any player who consults it.””—Scotsmen. 


nea MODERN CHESS BRILLIANCIES. By G. H. D. , 





GOssiP. 1s. 
NOOKS and CORNERS. A Companion Book to Ts a collection of seventy-five of the most brilliant games that modern tournaments and 
“From Kitchen to Garret.” By Mrs. PANTON. Crown syo, 6s. | matches have yrocuced. Such a work is certain to be extremely popular. The only wonder 
| is that it has not becn undertaken before.” —Morning Post. \ 


“ A veritable encyclopaedia of useful infc:maticn in all matters pertaining to the hcme.” 





SOLDIERS at SEA. Lllustrated. By a Non- A New Book by ky WILDE, entitled 









COMMISSIONED OFFICER. 2s. ” 2 
aetna dni aitainiatannant tates, “SOCIAL STUDIES,” will be published on June 
“This book is written in a manly, straightforward fashicn by cne who has roughed it in | Ist at ad 
. ° 





the ranks.”— Speaker, 


WARD & DOWNEY, York STREET, Covent hn W C. 
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